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Everest, 1951 


by J. L. LONGLAND 


Mr Longland, who is Director of Education for Derbyshire, took part in the Mount Everest Expedi- 
tion of 1933 and was President of the Climbers’ Club from 1945-48. His article describes the aims 
of the reconnaissance expedition which is at present engaged in investigating a southern approach 
to Everest, seven previous expeditions having failed to conquer the mountain by a northern route 


In August this year a party of four British 
mountaineers left England on the long jour- 
ney towards Mount Everest. Their expedit- 
ion differs sharply in three particulars from 
the previous attempts on Everest. They have 
approached the mountain from the south, 
through the kingdom of Nepal, whereas all 
the earlier parties have travelled through 
Tibet to the northern flank of Everest; they 
have started during the summer monsoon 
and plan to be at work on the mountain in 
September and October, about the end of the 
normal monsoon period; and they are a 
smaller team than has been sent to Everest 
before. 

To understand the nature of the problem 
they are tackling, and the reasons for these 
breaks with tradition, we must glance briefly 
at past history. This is the eighth party to set 
out for the mountain. Everest was first 
approached in 1921, and that first recon- 
naissance established the route across Tibet, 
to a Base Camp on the north side of the 
mountain, and from there to the foot of the 
North-East spur or ridge, which has with 
small variations been followed by every sub- 
sequent expedition until the present one. 
The attempts made in 1922 and 1924 put 
climbers each year nearer the summit, Norton 
and Somervell in 1924 reaching a height of 
28,100 feet at the base of the final pyramid, 
a limit which has not been surpassed by any 
party since then. The same year Mallory 
and Irvine were lost during their attempt on 
the top. We found their traces in 1933, and 
although there can be no certainty, the odds 
are heavily against their having reached the 
summit. 

The death of Mallory, who had been the 
spearhead of the attack from the 1921 recon- 
naissance onwards, closes the first chapter in 
the story. There followed a gap of nine years, 
during which political difficulties forbade 
access to the mountain through Tibet. The 
second chapter opens with the expedition of 
1933, during which first Wyn Harris and 
Wager and then Frank Smythe alone reached 
and were turned back at almost exactly the 
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same point on the final pyramid as Norton 
had reached in 1924. The parties of 1936 
and 1938 never had a chance: winter con- 
ditions were succeeded, without the good- 
weather pause for which every expedition 
hopes, by an unluckily early onset of the 
summer monsoon in each year, and it was 
impossible to get as high as previous expedi- 
tions had done. World War II ended this 
chapter on a note of often-repeated failure, 
and yet there are few mountaineers who do 
not believe that Everest will be climbed, and 
fewer still who do not wish to see the attempts 
continue. 

What are the main reasons for the failure 
of so many expeditions, each of which set out 
with such high hopes, and each contained 
some of the best climbers of their generation? 
The answer is that Everest confronts the 
climber with a combination of difficulties 
which, though all of them are to some degree 
met on other big mountains, are uniquely 
formidable on a mountain more than 29,000 
feet high. The first is the most straightfor- 
ward, the ‘technical difficulty’ which Everest 
shares with most big mountains, of steep 
snow and ice and rock which the climber’s 
mountaincraft trains him to overcome. ‘There 
is no doubt now that the early expeditions 
underestimated the technical difficulty of the 
mountain, partly because of the co nparative 
ease with which the 1921 party reached the 
North Col, the key to the North Face; partly 
because later expeditions found no serious 
difficulties between that point and about 
27,000 feet. The mountaineering obstacles 
are concentrated in the last 2000 feet, that 
is, just where the climber has least reserve of 
strength to face them. 

The second difficulty stems directly from 
Everest’s great height, and is caused by the 
increasing rarefaction of the air as you go 
higher, so that the climber is forcing his 
bodily machine to run on a progressively 
worsening blend of fuel. The problem of 
oxygen-lack has been faced in two ways, 
either singly or together: by the gradual 
acclimatization of the body to increasing 
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Mount Everest seen from almost due east, near the Kangshung Glacier. The South-East Face is 
evident. At the extreme left 1s Lhotse and between the two extends the ridge with the South Col 


heights, and by the climber carrying in a 
portable set the oxygen which the unfriendly 
air refuses him. Neither solution is at all 
complete. Prolonged acclimatization at 
heights of more than 20,000 feet seems accom- 
panied, with dreary inevitability, by bodily 
deterioration, and a perfectly acclimatized 
climber is not much good if he is as weak as 
a kitten. Oxygen sets have either underlined 
the difference between laboratories and 
mountains, in that what was comfortably 
worn in a decompression chamber promoted 
suffocation on the mountainside, or have not 
proved conclusively that the benefits derived 
from them offset their weight and the clumsi- 
ness it induces. And there are staunch die- 
hards who would sooner not see Everest 
climbed at all, than surmounted by bewil- 
dered automata fed on artificial oxygen! 
The third and worst difficulty is bad 
weather. The high upthrust of Everest and 
its satellite peaks is a collecting area for bad 
weather of nearly every kind. In particular, 
it means intense cold, and cold that comes at 
you on the shoulders of a gale; it means snow 
that can quickly turn the limestone slabs of 
the North Face into a death-trap; and it 
means, as we have learnt with painful slow- 
ness, that a normal weather season for Ever- 
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est is one in which there is no break of 
warmer settled weather between the end of 
the winter gales and the arrival of the summer 
monsoon. Let Eric Shipton, the leader of 
the 1951 party, himself sum up. He is writ- 
ing of the attempt he made with Smythe 
during the 1938 expedition. 


There can be no doubt that one day someone 
will reach the top of Everest, and probably he 
wiil reach it quite easily, but to do so he must 
have good conditions and fine weather, a com- 
bination which we now realize is much more 
rare than had been supposed by the pioneers 
on the mountain. It is difficult to give the 
layman much idea of the actual physical 
difficulties of the last 2000 feet of Everest. 
The Alpine mountaineer can visualize them 
when he is told that the slabs which we are 
trying to climb are very similar to those on 
the Tiefenmatten face of the Matterhorn, and 
he will know that though these slabs are easy 
enough when clear of ice and snow they can 
be desperately difficult when covered in deep 
powder snow. He should also remember that 
a climber on the upper part of Everest is like 
a sick man climbing in a dream. 


To return to the ways in which Eric 
Shipton’s expedition this year is breaking 
new ground. They are going through Nepal, 
a route involving a much shorter approach 


from India than the traditional month-long 
journey over the Tibetan plateau. But the 
main reason for the change is political, and 
not because the journey is shorter. In the 
years when the British governed India, while 
permission to enter Tibet could from time to 
time be obtained, there was an agreement 
between Britain and the friendly but inde- 
pendent kingdom of Nepal that we would 
not ask to take scientific or exploring parties 
through their territory, particularly its wilder 
northern stretches which Everest shuts in, 
whose primitive economy a large expedition 
might disrupt. With the change of control in 
India, Britain’s ties with Nepal have been 
maintained and perhaps even strengthened. 
Climbing parties have been allowed to attack 
mountains in Nepal, and last year for instance 
a strong French party climbed Annapurna, 
which with more than 26.000 feet is the 
highest peak yet to be climbed. Simult- 
aneously with this opening of the barriers in 
Nepal, the political situation in Tibet has 
been very troubled; and there has not been, 
and does not seem likely for some years to be, 
an opportunity to take an expedition to 
Everest by the route hitherto followed. 

This complete reversal of the political 
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climate, on both sides of Everest, is then the 
first reason for this year’s approach through 
Nepal. It would not be enough in itself to 
justify an expedition, unless there were some 
kind of hope that a reconnaissance of the 
southern and south-western sides of the 
mountain might lead to a feasible route 
towards the top. This year’s party will of 
course be in honour bound not to slip over 
the passes into Tibet, once they have neared 
Everest, and so defeat politics by reaching 
the usual North Face route by an unortho- 
dox approach! The honest answer is that we 
do not know, beyond all reasonable doubt, 
that an attack on Everest from the south-west 
may not lead to the top. There is a gap here 
in the knowledge derived from reconnaissance 
of the mountain, which was otherwise car- 
ried out very thoroughly in rg2r and rein- 
forced in 1935 and 1938. None of these ear- 
lier parties could get a close view of the south 
side of Everest, since the whole of it lies in 
Nepal, and it is a well-known mountaineering 
adage that you cannot prove any route on 
a mountain impossible until you have gone 
and rubbed your nose in it! Climbers on 
earlier expeditions have peeped round the 
corner of the south side of Everest from the 
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lower ends of the steep and narrow ridges 
which run down from the summit. From 
these glimpses and from photographs it is I 
think clear that the great South-East Face 
of Everest—which is anyway in Tibet, and 
therefore Tom Tiddler’s Ground at present— 
with its icy ridges and steep snow-slopes 
down which avalanches pour, is no sort of 
route for the climber. But on the south-west 
there is a genuine and most intriguing gap in 
our knowledge and the filling in of that little 
bit of ‘blank on the map’ is justification 
enough for the present expedition even if they 
cannot reach any great height on the moun- 
tain nor discern a practicable route towards 
the top. 

The photographs taken by the Mount 
Everest Flight in 1933, although they flew 
over Nepal and approached the mountain 
from the south, do not penetrate this puzzle, 
since their view was blocked till the last 
moments of the flight by the great walls of 
Everest’s satellites, Nuptse, the West Peak, 
and Lhotse, the South Peak. Hidden behind 
these two lies an extraordinarily high-walled 
horseshoe, with its narrow open end facing 
west. It is this horseshoe, and the possible 
approach through it to a point on the ridge 
linking Lhotse with Everest itself, that the 
1951 party will probably explore. On the 


map, which for obvious reasons is very sketchy 
about details on the south side of Everest, it 
looks rather like that very familiar mountain 
group in North Wales, the Snowdon horse- 
shoe. This may be why the map-makers 
borrowed a Welsh name for it, the ‘‘Western 
Cwm’’. There is the same narrow entrance 
to the horseshoe, only the space inside is filled 
not with the harnessed waters of Llyn 
Llydaw, but with the completely unknown 
upper reaches of the Khumbu Glacier which 
flows out very steeply through the gap, drain- 
ing by a tributary towards the Dudh Kosi 
valley up which Shipton’s party will probably 
come. On the rim of the horseshoe Everest 
occupies the place filled by Lliwedd in the 
Welsh horseshoe; Lhotse, the South Peak, 
stands in the place of Snowdon; while the 
long ridge running west from there to the 
West Peak, Nuptse, closely imitates the ridge 
from Snowdon to Grib Goch. The com- 
parison must not be taken too far, especially 
as the Everest horseshoe faces exactly the 
opposite way about to its Snowdon miniature 
from the prosaic compass point of view; but 
it may be useful in helping to explain why 
no-one has been able to look into the horse- 
shoe, and why we know so little about the 
western approach to the high pass, or nick, 
in the ridge connecting Everest with Lhotse. 


A distant air view of Mount Everest from the south. Nuptse appears to the left, with the mountain 
wall hiding the Western Cwm. Everest and Lhotse are obscured by the ‘streamer’ of powdered snow 


which is regularly blown off the mountain by north-westerly winds ; at the extreme right 1s Makalu 
Houston-Mount Everest Flight Committee 
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An air view of the last few hundred feet of the top of Mount Everest from the west-north-west. On 


the left side of the peak is the North Face by which previous expeditions attempted to ascend the 
mountain. On the right, immediately beyond the peak, is the ridge stretching south towards Lhotse 
(which is not visible) and below it may be seen a glacier which is believed to be part of the West- 
ern Cwm. On the far left is the Kangshung Glacier and away to the right rises the peak of Makalu 


And there is one further point, which 
makes the mountaineer’s pulse beat quicker. 
On the north side of Everest, on which all 
attempts have so far been made, the dip of 
the strata is set against the climber. The 
upper limestone slabs on this face have often 
been compared with the overlapping tiles on 
a roof, and the consequences to the climber 
are obvious: no good ledges, handholds slop- 
ing the wrong way, a general feeling of in- 
security, and a type of rock formation which 
a few inches of powder snow makes impos- 
sible to tackle. Contrariwise, ard with a little 
geological luck thrown in, the South Face 
strata ought to be tilted in favour of the 
climber, holds should be the right way up, and 
the possibility exist of good flat ledges, both 
for tents and for anchorage while climbing. 
A further argument is that whereas, on the 
north side, lodgement on the North Col 
leaves the climber with more than 6000 feet 
still to go, the South Col—that nick in the 
ridge between Lhotse and Everest—is nearly 
26,000 feet, with not much more than 3000 
feet between it and the top of the mountain. 


That is, if the South Col can be reached from the 
west ; and there is a world of hope and con- 
jecture and doubt attaching to that “‘if”. 
Slender as all these threads of possibility are, 
the main argument remains: that no-one can 
tell if a route through the Western Cwm of 
Everest to the summit is possible until they 
have tried it. And that is, I think, what 
Shipton’s party have gone to try and find out. 

The other main break with tradition is in 
the timing of the expedition. All previous 
attempts have been planned with the hope 
of placing the assaulting parties in a position 
to attack the last 2000 feet of Everest just 
before the summer monsoon was due to 
arrive, and the highest climbs have so far all 
been made in late May or early June. The 
reason for this is obvious. Monsoon condi- 
tions bring a relentlessly thickening cover- 
ture of snow which smothers the rocks of the 
North Face, making climbing impossibly 
laborious, and desperately dangerous because 
of avalanches. The fact that the arrival of the 
monsoon shuts down Everest for the season 
was not clearly understood by the earliest 
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expeditions. In fact Mallory first reached 
the North Col in September, during the 1921 
reconnaissance, and it was cold and wind 
that deterred him then from going higher. 
So in view of the very small margin of time 
between winter and monsoon, and of the 
discovery in 1933 that this margin may not 
in fact exist at all (a lugubrious discovery 
underlined doubly in 1936 and 1938), there 
have always been speculations whether there 
might not be some period during the mon- 
soon, or after the end of it, when the moun- 
tain might be feasible again. The 1935 recon- 
naissance party remained near Everest dur- 
ing most of the monsoon and came to the 
firm conclusion that, while peaks up to 23,000 
feet were possible and in the warmer weather 
even enjoyable during that period, snow con- 
ditions changed sharply for the worse above 
that height, making the ascent of even the 
25,000-foot North Peak of Everest (Changtse) 
too difficult and dangerous. H. W. Tilman’s 
party in 1938, who were forced by its early 
arrival to make their assaults during the 
monsoon, reinforced these conclusions. They 
did indeed, in a patch of colder weather, find 
good snow stretching as far as Camp V at 
over 25,000 feet. But above this the snow 
‘“‘was as soft and powdery as it had been when 
it had fallen about ten days before’’, and the 
party almost literally foundered in deep cold 
snow just above their highest camp at 27,200 
feet. 

The evidence is therefore that an attack on 
Everest during the monsoon, at any rate on 
the North Face, has no chance of success. In 
view of the evidence it would certainly not be 
fair to expect Shipton’s small party, approach- 
ing the mountain by a new route and attack- 
ing it up a face which no-one has seen, to 
succeed this year. It is, however, worth not- 
ing that we do not know either the effect or 
the duration of the monsoon on the south side 
of Everest, though we suspect that it is very 
heavy while it lasts. There is just a bare pos- 
sibility that on that side of the mountain the 
monsoon will come to an end earlier; and 
there is a still fainter possibility that snow 
may consolidate on those southward-facing 
slopes at a greater height than it does on the 
north. But Tilman, who went close to the 
south side of Everest in 1950, to a point 
shortly below the horseshoe opening of the 
Western Cwm, writes pessimistically about 
any attempt made at the end of the monsoon 
period in his book on the 1938 expedition. 

The general opinion was that the chances of 
finding favourable conditions in October or 
November are extremely remote. The fact is 
not known, but assuming that winds strong 
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and dry enough to remove the snow from the 
upper rocks are then blowing, there is no 
reason to expect any such lull as there is 
before the approach of the monsoon. More- 
over, the wind and cold would be increasing 
rather than diminishing; the days becoming 
shorter. 


Tilman is writing about autumn conditions 
on the North Face, but it would need a con- 
siderable optimist to discount his verdict alto- 
gether simply because this year’s party is 
approaching from the other, the southern 
side. 

In short, this year’s expedition must not 
be regarded as a full-dress attempt to get to 
the top. It has a very important, and prob- 
ably very interesting reconnaissance job to 
do—the exploration of the Western Cwm and 
the possibility of a route out of it towards the 
top. Moreover it is a very small party, of 
four climbers travelling light, and it cannot 
therefore have the resources of a party organ- 
ized to reach the top by a route already 
partly explored. The merits of small as 
against large parties have been fiercely 
argued of recent years; and Shipton is himself 
both a believer in and a brilliant exponent of 
the small team of not more than six climbers. 
But I think even he would agree that there is 
a minimum size for a party committed to a 
full-dress assault on the mountain, and that 
a party of four would be below that mini- 
mum. On the other hand, four climbers are 
ample for the reconnaissance work which is 
being undertaken this year, and they are four 
of the best and strongest climbers whom we 
could find in this country. 

Let us then look on their task as a neces- 
sary piece of reconnaissance, which may very 
possibly enable a later party to get to the top. 
Shipton himself outlined the purpose of his 
party some years ago, before it was a possi- 
bility, when he wrote in 1935: ““We obtained 
fine views up into the great Western Cwm 
of Everest. As far as we could see the route 
up it did not look impossible, and I should 
very much like to have the opportunity one 
day of exploring it’. Well, now he has the 
opportunity; and 7f, say towards the end of 
September, he finds a safe way out of the 
Western Cwm and on to the South Col at 
26,000 feet, and 7f the ridge from there to the 
top looks reasonable and in good condition, 
and if the weather is settled and still warm 
enough to prevent bad frostbite in high-level 
snow—then he and his three companions 
might decide to walk quietly to the top! But 
that is as formidable a group of improbable 
“ifs” as have ever stood between man and 
mountain. 


A Madeira Holiday 


byeeLOPETHSHUXLEY 


Madeira, long distinguished for its balmy climate, appears as yet to have been the subject of no 
study in the English language worthy of its geographical, hustorical and sociological interest. 
Mrs Huxley's impressions, deriving from a recent visit, may perhaps serve to inspire such a study 


To walk along the sunny streets of Funchal is 
to taste the feelings of a fat fly set upon by 
a host of benign spiders. Out of their little 
parlours dart the small lean  arachnidae, 
resolved to steer or entice within these 
ambling insects: not, it is true, in order to 
destroy them; very much the contrary: to 
draw a life-sustaining draught from wallets 
stuffed (as they still hope) with delectable 
escudos. And the fly will escape with a prize of 
some sort: an embroidered blouse or tea- 
cloth, an inlaid box, an ornamental basket, 
a garden chair—in price not exorbitant and, 
unlike so much in modern life, harmless and 
designed for pleasure. 

There are parlour-spiders, and _ roving- 
spiders; one of these, in his black suit, dogs 
you round the streets to draw you, with his 
improvised ingratiating English, into some 
factory or cellar where, for a small commis- 
sion, he will deliver his fly to a parlour- 
spider under whose tutelage you will watch 
plump, dark-eyed girls trimming and laun- 
dering silk and linen embroidered in the 
mountains, or taste Malmsey and Sercial 
drawn from barrels in the dark and spicy 
vaults of a merchant’s warehouse. 

It is easy to resent these importunities and 
grow impatient with the small and shabby 
boys who follow you like midges 
pleading always for ‘“‘escudos, 
escudos, un escudo’’. We have 
grown unused to begging and 
its indignity chafes us. It is 


minuscule. No peasant starves, with his two 
generous crops yearly; but ready cash is rare 
as oysters and provision for the brood’s future 
a matter for Providence. 

The island is so mountainous that no-one 
has found a place flat enough for a landing- 
ground, and the aerial approach is by sea- 
plane. At night, from the sea, Funchal 
appears like rope after rope of diamonds 
spangling the massive neck of a sleeping 
beauty, for the city lights wind up from ocean 
into hill. There is no broad coastal strip or 
level plain. And all this tumbling riot of 
mountains is so carefully husbanded that 
scarcely a square foot of land, other than 
sheer precipice, is neglected. Only in 
Indonesia have I seen comparable terracing, 
and Madeira, being so much the rockier, must 
have exacted so much the greater labour. In 
places the retaining wall is deeper than the 
terrace is broad; in places a little corner no 
larger than a table-top has been salvaged. 

It ‘is becoming a common practice to 
invite African chiefs and notables to see how 
English farming methods conserve the soil and 
extract from it generous yields. How much 
more profitable it might be to show them 
Madeira, which in the first place far more 
closely resembles tropical Africa (hot sun, 
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roads into the hills. Here you 


see the poverty which, together 
with a certain pliancy of mind, 
breeds the begging habit: a 
poverty due not to barrenness 
of soil or harshness of climate 
but to their reverse. The is- - 
land’s very fertility extends to 
its people. Large families 
abound, reserves of land are 
expended and men are so 
packed into their fecund island 
that each one’s portion must be 
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All photographs, except one, fram Keystone tress 


The Portuguese word “Madeira” 
means timber and it 1s an apt 
name. The mountainous nature 
of the island, coupled with its 
southerly latitude (about that 
of Baghdad), produces startling 
contrasts in its always dense 
vegetation, from the highlands 
to the sea. On the mountains 
there are plantations of pine 
(left) ; and at a lower level 
(above) the gorges of the in- 
terior (seen here from a point 
near the road from Funchal to 
Santa Anna) are blanketed with 
trees and scrub; while on the 
coast, as at Camara de Lobos 
(opposite), bananas grow well 


steep slopes, droughts, bananas and sugar 
cane) and, in the second, has a peasant 
economy. A modern mechanized English 
farm has little more in common with an 
African peasant plot than a jet aircraft has 
with a rickshaw; but here in Madeira, 
Africans could see what men with no greater 
resources than they themselves can muster— 
the hand-hoe, the two-acre plot, the family 
cow, the lack of capital—can do with their 
land, given will and energy. Parts of Madeira 
have been cultivated for five centuries; all 
that can be cropped has been cleared; and 
the red topsoil is still up there on the hill- 
sides, captive and loved. In Africa, it escapes 
hourly down to the sea. 

These terraced hillsides are peppered with 
small, square white houses, each one on its 
own. It is easy to believe the guide-books’ 


statement that Madeira has the most closely 
populated countryside in the world, even 
including Belgium; some 250,000 unindus- 
trialized people live in an island slightly 
smaller than the Isle of Man, with peaks 
rising to over 6000 feet. ‘Though the presence 
of milk and butter in Funchal argues the 
existence of cows, you very seldom see one 
unless you peer into some shed or annex, 
where a brown, rather Guernsey-like animal 
may be seen munching cane-stalks. There is 
little or no grazing, and so cows live indoors. 

Higher up are pine plantations and grassy 
stretches where small sheep graze to the 
tinkling of bells. Here the air is crisp and 
scented, the heat abated, turf springy and 
views breath-taking in their grandeur. Here 
the houses dwindle into thatched huts con- 
cealed by vegetation, strongly reminiscent of 


parts of Africa. Fowls scratch in and out of 
open doorways, lean pigs grunt in sties made 
of turf, a host of barefoot children vanish 
down little winding paths among the growing 
crops, or pop out with the usual suggestion of 
escudos. And even here on the mountain-tops, 
as well as everywhere in more prosperous 
valleys, you notice one feature common to all 
the little houses: a display of flowers, growing 
either in tiny beds beside the door or potted 
up in the shade of a veranda. Begonias, 
hydrangeas, geraniums, fuchsias—anything 
bright and gay. There can be no doubt of 
the horticultural passion of the islanders. 
Everywhere on the southern side can be seen 
the heavy flopping leaves of bananas, each 
tree with a little tree at foot growing up to 
replace it. For the banana bears once only 
and is then felled, so a succéssion must be 
carefully planned. These bananas, like most 
crops, flourish only under irrigation, for rain- 
fall is light and seasonal. Irrigation has made 
Madeira, and maintains it. 

The outward signs are the levadas, stone or 
cement water-courses, of ancient origin, strip- 
ing the island like white veins on a green leaf. 
Water clear as ice rushes from mountain rills 
down to the slopes and valleys, down to the 
town’s reservoirs, vanishing underground and 
gurgling up again in great gouts of energy. 
In places levadas are fringed with pink 
hydrangeas and other exuberant flowers. 
They belong by tradition to certain com- 
munities of landowners, but they go with the 
land and not the person: that is to say, you 
buy, with the holding, the right to get water 
switched into your irrigation channels for so 
many hours or even minutes every fifteen 
days. Almost the worst of all crimes is to steal 
a neighbour’s water: so bad that even peace- 
ful Madeirans, not choleric of temper, would 
(it was said) grow murderous in such 
instances. Cases about water-rights keep the 
many lawyers of Funchal in full employment. 

When discovered, Madeira was unin- 
habited. An unattractive monument in 
Funchal commemorates Henry the Navigator 
whose captain, Joao Goncalves Zarco, “took 
possession in 1419 in the name of his Prince. 
He found there, according to tradition, 
a wooden cross marking the grave of an 
Englishman who had anticipated him: one 
Robert Machin who, eloping with a Bristol 
girl named Anne d’Arfet somewhere about 
1370, was driven by a storm onto the coast 
and died there five days after his mistress had 
succumbed to exhaustion. His men buried the 
pair in one grave, escaped in the boat and 
were captured and enslaved by Barbary 
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pirates. Many years later a Spanish fellow- 
prisoner, Morales, on his way home after 
being ransomed, was captured by the 
Portuguese. It was from Morales that Zarco 
was said to have heard of this heavily wooded 
Atlantic island, and it was Morales who 
guided Zarco to the spot. 

Zarco was rewarded with the command of 
the island, and at once introduced colonists. 
Land was given out to members of the 
aristocracy, who built themselves houses and 
slowly cleared the forest with fire and slaves— 
in particular, with one great conflagration 
which lasted for seven years. The first land- 
owners introduced vines from Crete and 
prospered on sugar-cane. Before long a feu- 
dal system was established which persists to 
this day. Peasants cultivate small-holdings on 
the big quintas, or estates, providing half the 
seed and all the labour and paying as rent 
half the produce—in theory half all the pro- 
duce, in practice only halving main crops like 
cane or bananas. The landlord provides 
water. All other man-made improvements to 
the holding—buildings, walls, orchards, trees 
—are collectively known as bemfeitorias and 
belong to the tenant. If he leaves, the land- 
lord must compensate him fully; and, if the 
landlord wishes to sell, the sitting tenant must 
have first refusal. 

This has led to the gradual disintegration 
of many quintas into innumerable peasant 
holdings, individually owned. Such quintas 
as survive are nowadays apt to be run directly 
by the owner with hired labour. No feudal 
system can ever have been more favourable 
to the tenant. Perhaps as a result, the political 
and social earthquakes of the past century 
have hitherto spared the island. Although 
Funchal is a modern city, in the countryside 
much of an older way of life persists. The 
Roman Catholic Church has an enviable 
hold, people foot-slog from place to place 
carrying their few belongings in_ baskets, 
fiestas are held after harvest and vintage, 
hours of work are long, education primitive 
and good manners universal. 

As in all peasant countries, the lot of 
women is hard, and they take pride in stand- 
ing up to it. Graceful, vivacious, dark-eyed 
girls soon turn into rather spent and 
toughened matrons who in their spare time 
earn sorely needed escudos by their embroi- 
dery. All over the island you see little groups 
of women sitting by their doorways in the 
afternoon sun bending over the linen which is 
to become tea-cloths, napkins and _ babies’ 
frocks. Firms in Funchal provide the linen 
with designs already drawn and a price-tag 
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(Above) ‘Irrigation has made Madeira, and maintains ut. The outward signs are the levadas, stone or ce- 
ment water-courses” which bring the precious water down from the mountain tops. (Below) Overpopulation 
is the big problem: the ‘“‘terraced hillsides are peppered with small, square houses, each one on its own’? ; 
here land is so precious that in some cases ‘‘a little corner no bigger than a table-top has been salvaged”’ 
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The wine industry has flourished ever 
since Madeira was first settled im- 
mediately after its discovery in 1419. 
(Below) The vineyards at Santo Anto- 
nio show how the grapes ripen on the 
steep terraces, exposed to the sun. 
(Left) A closer look, from a shaded 
path between the vine-laden pergolas 
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Export wine is poured into barrels, here marked for Gen- 
eva. Though trade has decreased since its peak in the 
19th century, the export of wines remains one of Madeira’s 
main sources of income, and from Britain, in particular, 
there is still a demand. At all times the standard has 
been maintained, and the main varieties—Malmsey, Boal, 
Verdelho and Sercial—still charm the subtlest palates 
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attached: on it is the sum to be paid for the 
completed work. Back in Funchal, girls make 
up the finished articles and merchants ship 
them off to world markets. Prices paid to 
women embroiderers are very low. A piece of 
work may take a year, and the woman may 
get £5 or £6 for it. One thinks of this deft- 
fingered work as a traditional Madeiran pea- 
sant industry, but curiously enough it was 
introduced as late as 1850 and by an English- 
woman, Mrs Phelps, who started a school of 
embroidery in Funchal. 

What impressions stay most plainly in the 
mind? One remembers above all, I think, 
the flowers: cascades of bougainvillea which 
in Funchal are trained over dry water-courses 
to incarnadine whole streets; bignonia pour- 
ing its golden rain over honey-coloured 
walls; morning glory the deep hue of spring 
skies; hibiscus and datura; gardens every- 
where ablaze with petunia and _ gladiolus, 
zinnia and geranium. One remembers the 
sheep-cropped turf, black precipices and 
shimmering mountain air of the Curral; the 
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Embroidery was introduced into 
Madeira by an Englishwoman in 
1850. It is done as piecework 
in the homes to the order of 
jirms in Funchal, who provide 
the linen, with designs, and 
export the completed products 


1700-foot drop into a satin sea 
from the mighty rock of Cabo 
Girao; white-spired churches 
perched at the head of terraced 
valleys, children pleading for 
escudos, broadfaced women 
smiling over their embroidery, 
fishing villages cupped where 
mountains thrust their claws 
into the sea, lumbering buses 
crowned with brightly painted 
wooden trunks, sweet honey- 
cakes, the flower-market, robust 
kegs of wine sailing along on 
ox-drawn sledges. 

One remembers, too, the 
jetty of Funchal crowded with 
silent people staring at a small 
scruffy-looking steamer in the 
bay, and launches plying out to 
her packed with families and 
trunks. The crowd was strange- 
ly subdued, and some were crying; melan- 
choly hung heavily in the air. This was an 
emigrant ship, taking Madeirans to Brazil. 
Ford Madox Brown’s famous picture sprang 
vividly to mind. 

In point of fact, such an exodus is too rare 
and too limited to begin to keep pace with 
Madeira’s central problem—a _ population 
growing too quickly for the resources of the 
land. No church-wrought discipline can in 
the end contain the mounting pressure of 
hunger and poverty where fecundity has 
escaped from the old checks and not yet 
embraced the new. If more ships left for 
Brazil, the crisis might be a little bit post- 
poned; but the people do not want to go, 
and indeed you cannot blame them. Their 
island is perhaps as near to paradise as any 
place on earth, if you consider climate, 
generosity and natural beauty. Where 
every prospect pleases even man, in this 
unindustrialized and easy-going society, seems 
on the whole, compared with most of his 
fellows, rather less than usually vile, 


On a Rail-coach in Spain 


Granada-Alicante-Valencia 


by WILLIAM SANSOM 


In South: Aspects and Images from Corsica, Italy and Southern France, Mr Sansom 
applied to an extensive region of the western Mediterranean his rare talent for evoking the spirit of 
place. He now turns to the scenic contrasts—from Moorish to almost Dutch—of south-eastern Spain 


Tue Alhambra rises on a great green hump 
above the concrete skyscrapers of modern, 
bustling, commercial Granada. Unaccording 
to one popular image, it is no dream of 
minarets and Arab domes but instead an im- 
mense embattlemented square-towered fort- 
ress: its precipitous walls are not white, but 
a deep blood-savouring red: and if one is 
living down in Granada it is a nuisance, for 
to reach it one must climb, climb, climb in 
the heat the steep ramps of the Alhambra hill 
—though indeed through a rising elm-wood 
bubbling with the music of the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s nightingales and though to arrive at 
last in a fortress-palace that is a treasure- 
house of beauty. 

The interior courts and gardens provide 
again the lesson that one of the main motives 
of Arab carving—which can often look, when 
photographed, too intricate and fussy—is to 
suggest coolness, its pleasant sensation is one 
of light lacey silk, or of a cool mist emanating 
from pillars and walls. Cool too are the water- 
gardens of the Generalife, the summer palace, 
which hang a few hundred metres above the 
Alhambra, the winter quarters; from there, 
in the manner of a Chinese sage choosing 
always to look downwards on a tree, the 
Alhambra itself may best be seen. A further 
treasure is the exquisite renaissance palace of 
Charles V—odd among those Arab graces but 
a beautiful eccentric in itself. Yet of all the 
strange beauties of this great old Alhambra 
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I find what Washington Irving once found 
still to be the most engaging. 

Washington Irving was puzzled, when he 
was living there before the days of the fort- 
ress’ restoration, to notice that one of the 
great pleasures of Granada’s poor seemed to 
be to sit on the high walls and towers dang- 
ling fishing rods into the sky beneath. There 
they sat, high and indolent, as though angling 
for the stars. Yet this, like so much other 
Southern indolence, he discovered to have 
a purpose. For at that time hundreds of 
swallows and martlets infested the old walls 
—and each fishing rod was baited with a fly 
to catch these small birds as they themselves 
flew below. Thus the old palace discovered 
the gentle new art of angling in the sky. 

Since this is properly an account not of 
Granada but of a journey from Granada to 
Valencia, these aerial fishermen are a fair 
point of departure—the journey becomes a 
voyage from one fishery to another, from the 
dry fly sky-fishing to the wetter fisheries of 
Valencia: those that provide the barnacle 
geese, the prawns and little lobsters for a re- 
nowned paella Valenciana. Or one could style 
such a journey instead as the transition from 
the southern heights of Moorish Spain to the 
flatlands of Valencia where on the marshland 
of its strange lake of Albufera the houses have 
a Dutch look of thatched and sloping roofs. 
And yet really, perhaps, it is not the depar- 
ture and the destination that count so much 
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(Above) ‘‘ The Alhambra is no dream of minarets and Arab domes but instead an immense square- 
towered fortress. To reach it one must climb in the heat the steep ramps of the Alhambra hill...” 
(Opposite) The Lion Court. ‘‘The courts provide again the lesson that one of the main motives 
of Arab carving is to suggest coolness; its pleasant sensation is one of light lacey silk . . .” 


as the curious landscape in between—as 
varied and surreal as anything I have ever 
seen. 

We took the Diesel-train. Modern motor- 
cars have often been likened to beetles scurry- 
ing about the roads—but those are nothing 
to the monstrous Diesel in its glittering cara- 
pace of blue and silver: with its two great- 
eyed searchlights and its vizor live with long 
buffers: and in its entity as one single mon- 
ster, no train of carriages, set alone at speed 
on the main track to go hurtling with fixed 
insect-drive all day among the minimizing 
mountains, across the dwarfing plains. We— 
that is, a gross of people packed into a gross of 
seats with luggage and sacks piling the one 
aisle, and thankfully with one little wine bar 
—were set in the body of this urgent creature 
for a fourteen-hour run: from eight in the 
morning until ten that night. 

We left Granada through cornfields and 
white mist. The previous night had been com- 
plicated by a fierce electric storm that had 
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brought down a great rainfall and at the same 
time a bevy of quails migrating north from 
Africa. These birds had dropped down, wet 
and tired, into the main squares of Granada 
—tobacco-vendors and others there late at 
night had simply killed them with sticks and 
a brisk market in quails had developed. 
Meanwhile much of Granada had been turned 
into whitish-buff mud—and it was through 
a similarly wet atmosphere that our Diesel 
now set off. Through mist dazzling white 
from the sun somewhere above, then out into 
green fields, then back again into fog. Occa- 
sionally, where the ground rose a little, there 
appeared a dark hole facing right on the 
track: a cave, where people lived. The better 
caves in the Granada province are painted 
white or blue at the doors to resemble houses, 
and they have white chimneys growing from 
the earth above; they are moreover roomy 
and clean ahd served often with water and 
electric light. But these by the railway line 
were caves of the really poor. 
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Near Guadix. ““Somewhere there is a river wind- 
ing, and with it fertility . . . the white cold snow 
of the Sierra Nevada . . . soft as frozen sherbet” 
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Elche. ‘“‘Round it and for miles stretches the 
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only date-palm plantation in Europe . 
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centuries ago during the Moorish domination 
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Valencia : a landscape almost 
Dutch in its flatness ; with 
the strange lake of Albufera 
where (above) the fisheries 
Jurnish ingredients for the 
renowned paella Valenciana 
and (left) rice ts regularly 
cultivated on the marshlands 
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The mist lifted and with an oily cough we 
chugged down to a stop in a sudden small 
town: Iznalloz. The engine driver got out and 
went into the station bar. Nothing happened 
then for a long time. We could see nothing of 
the town. Only its name stared and stared 
from the station placard: Iznalloz. A strange 
name. And the harder it stared the more it 
assumed a clownish quality. That is so with 
many Spanish names and words. Into the 
most grammatically pure of Latin tongues 
suddenly pop these genial improbabilities. 
The Spanish word for left is zzguierda, for town 
hall Ayuntamiento—both clowns of quality. The 
character of any alien town is much marked 
by the words written all over it: if the spoken 
language sounds an unintelligible amorphous 
buzz, the written word still stands about in 
full shape to impress the eye. 

So we waited at Iznalloz while the motor- 
man had his coffee, and it seemed that this 
was to be a most leisurely journey, and, judg- 
ing by the fields already passed, of no arrest- 
ing interest. But not for long. Soon that 
bright blue beetle was off again, and climbing, 
and beginning to wind as it scuttled up the 
track—and then we were in the mountains, 
the earth all round was brown and bare, 
crags of infinitely tortured shape rose round 
and over and beneath us, great ravines drop- 
ped suddenly beneath, precipitous bridges 
took us across their vertigo, and always round 
and round the track turned as more and more 
brown hillshapes shrieked their hot, ancient 
pain. So bare, brown, barren. And it was 
the more startling because the mountains rose 
not much higher than the track, we were on 
top, we were not cosseted—it was as though 
the insect track ran over an immense area of 
caked mud on which it snaked about to avoid 
the dreadful gullies beneath. And the surreal 
momentum increased steadily until suddenly 
there ahead lay Guadix. 

I have seen many surreal landscapes in 
Europe, from the Calanches of Corsica to the 
gruesome pebbled flats of Dungeness: but 
nothing to compare with the country round 
Guadix. It must be recalled as a picture, 
from top to bottom. A wide picture, with no 
limit to either side—but with a top and a 
bottom. First, a long top layer of hot blue 
sky. Then, exactly against that burning blue 
the white cold snow of the Sierra Nevada 
rolling soft as frozen sherbert as far as the eye 
can see on either side. Below this, the next 
layer of bare brown mountain, each peak a 
terrible shape of agony. And lower still the 
wide dried basin of an ancient lake, a curious 
land of brown desert and flat-topped hum- 
mocks where the city of Guadix—a spire and 
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a blur of houses—stands like a lonely anthill 
isolated in the grandeur around. Yet more, 
another layer yet—for in the foreground are 
scattered the little mounds and hummocks of 
brown loess, and each of these one sees has 
a curious white pimple on its top, sometimes 
two or three, pimples small and white and 
glaring as white puffballs on a distant lawn. 
Only this lawn is arid brown, and the pimples 
are the chimneys of caves carved into. the 
loess, chimneys of the largest congregation 
of gipsy caves in Spain. Somewhere there is 
a river winding, and with it fertility, but this 
you do not see from the distant rail track: all 
to be seen for the miles of possible vision is 
that huge layered fantasy—the blue, the 
white, the agony of brown, the anthill, the 
smooth brown of the lake-bed studded with 
dots of white. 

But from this the Diesel soon distracted us, 
we chugged away, time and country passed 
until at about midday the castle of Lorca 
appeared on its sandy hill. The train stopped 
for lunch—Spanish trains still do—on the 
station platform. I watched the particular 
meal of the motorman and his crew—they 
were served with an omelette, a plate of stew 
with artichokes, fruit and cheese and bottles 
of wine. Which did not seem bad for a rail- 
wayman’s snack? Meanwhile Lorca straggled 
up its hill to its old Moorish castle; an ochre 
town from outside, and yet another instance 
of the colour differences between southern 
Spanish towns and villages—one of which 
may shine immaculate white, the next a mud- 
died ochre, the next fused with washes of 
Arab blue or red oxide. 

In the middle of the afternoon—when the 
sunblinds were down and a pale hot light 
shone through onto darker, drowsier passen- 
gers—we got to breathless Murcia. It is of 
course difficult to define much of a town from 
a railway train. Sometimes, but seldom, one 
is lucky. With Murcia I was not. I am told 
that here is one of the most truly Arabic parts 
of Spain—true in the sense of customs re- 
tained, of agricultural usage, and so forth 
rather than in a particular wealth of archi- 
tectural monument. Ina further town, Elche, 
the Moorish flavour was most apparent: but 
in Murcia, from the train, not. However, one 
fine phenomenon did come to stabilize Mur- 
cia in the memory. Spain, with Russia, is 
a European country that adopted perman- 
ently the broad-gauge railway track discarded 
a century ago in England. I do not know the 
technical engineering reasons for this: but it 
may be more than coincidence that both 
Spain and Russia have always had the repu- 
tation for doing things in a big, an ample way 
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—their architecture, their meals, the lives of 
the rich. Spain is now poor in rolling stock— 
apart from a few luxury trains. So it was not 
unusual to see come steaming beneath the 
palms of Murcia an old black hot brass- 
knobbed locomotive squat and tall-funnelled 
as its years. However—this one was no half- 
measure, it was of really great age, it was 
nearly a centenarian, and it was pulling the 
Mail Express to Chinchilla. 

Elche, the next town, is one of Europe’s 
wonders. It is a white Arab town overhang- 
ing both sides of a dryish river-bed. In the 
middle of this palmfeathered white rise dark 
blue domes of bright glazed tile. It is a won- 
der because round it and for miles stretches 
the only date-palm plantation in Europe. It 
was planted centuries ago during the Moorish 
domination; but now, while still yielding 
fruit, it thrives for the Christian industry of 
dried and plaited palmfronds for use all over 
Spain at Easter. So now for a long, long time 
all other landscape disappears and the train 
runs on through a forest of tall palms. Over- 
head the sprays of green, at eyelevel the trunks 
flickering by like stout railings made of some- 
thing like husky elephant-hide. A dazzling 
performance; and sometimes far away through 
the dazzle the low white dome of an out- 
building. And there is more that is elephan- 
tine to these palms than the texture of their 
trunks: now and again, sadly, the trunks 
themselves do turn into elephant trunks—for 
in some storm, or from age or disease, the 
high tuft has disappeared and the whole lofty 
leafless palm-trunk has sagged over forming 
a drooping weeping [l-shape towards the 
earth. The palm is a proud creature, and 
this is a most melancholy sight. 

Out into flat country like a salt marsh, with 
still several straggling palms erect or crying 
alone in the desert, and then at last the sea 
and Alicante. A harbour, a palm-planted 
promenade, a semi-circular beach of bathing 
huts. Here one shunts about the town, along 
the streets themselves. In this case, it is a wet 
Alicante, for suddenly the sky has darkened 
and the rain comes down in a vertical curtain. 
It is also getting on to dusk, and one cannot 
be sure of the colours of Alicante. Forked 
lightning abruptly strikes out from the dark 
sky, and turns the houses a pale mauve. But 
I think that really, on the whole, this is a 
white town. Most vividly I remember, sud- 
denly at the end of the town, an immense pale 
Palladian engine-house. Naturally circular, 
it was built in classic style—and was immedi- 
ately reminiscent of the beautiful old classic 
bull-ring at Ronda, the maestranza circus and 
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the ring where in the mid-18th century the 
present rules of bull-fighting were laid down. 
One cannot not be bull-conscious in Spain. 
Everywhere the great flaming corrida-posters 
stare at you. Stuffed bulls’ heads gaze from 
the walls of bars and taverns. A man walking 
down a street will execute a veronica as he 
nearly collides with another. If you go to the 
fights, they don’t leave the memory quickly. 
Even the trams charge like bulls. So that 
beautiful engine-house at Alicante in the 
storm began instantly to look like a bull- 
ring; and the engines inside, some enhoused 
and others half protruding, took on swiftly 
the character of black business-like bulls 
snorting in the half-dark of their stalls. 

Now it was evening, and we were set on 
the last long stretch north to Valencia. To 
the left the land again grew rugged, and the 
foothills of brownish-red earth noticeably 
glistened with sequins of greenish ore. ‘To the 
right, the bulked scent of orange-groves 
filled our evening carriage like the essence of 
an exquisite, almost palpable drug. Past 
Jijona, where the nutty sweetmeat turrén is 
made, a Levantine mouthful to match the 
sweet thick wine of Alicante. And further 
north into the dusk and a land of many 
castles on many hills, square castles and un- 
turreted, castles that once meant business but 
still rise, it is impossible not to say, exactly 
like the castles in fairy tales. One of these, at 
the town of Alcoy, is fought for every year 
between mock regiments of Moorish and 
Spanish knights. A fiesta of brilliance, with 
much gunpowder and fireworks; yet only one 
of many fiestas along this coast, and over in 
Majorca, where the effigy of the Moor is 
raised in travesty each year. 

And at last—Valencia. A different, flatter 
land where to one side the rice marshes of 
the Albufera lie and to another the miles and 
miles of rich Valencian orchards. A city that 
breathes an outreaching of Catalonia, where 
the street names are full of ‘Ils’ in what seem, 
after Castilian Spanish, the wrong places— 
Enllop, Benlliure. A city where you may still 
see the Sardana danced to a pipe and drum 
band in the main square on a Sunday morn- 
ing—Valencia of the skyscrapers and the 
glittering azulejos domes, of the greatest en- 
closed cast-iron market in Europe, and of the 
mediaeval city gates; Valencia that the Arabs 
called ‘‘city of joy” and of which there was an 
older saying: “‘you would take it for a piece 
of heaven on earth’; Valencia of the sea- 
food, sun and oranges where for four days in 
May, for the first time for twenty-five years, 
for this author,.it rained without stopping. 


Albatrosses, Stinkers and 


Cape Pigeons 


by L. HARRISON MATTHEWS 


The following passages are extracted from a book published this month by MacGibbon @& Kee and 
Reinhardt & Evans under the title Wandering Albatross. The author is Scientific Director of the 
London Zoo and has written the standard work on South Georgia. This remote island is a great 
breeding-ground of the seabirds whose curious habits he recounts in greater detail in his new book 


Tue Tijuca was scarcely clear of the River 
Plate, south-bound under all plain sail, when 
the first albatross joined her, gliding like 
a sailplane in her wake. This was a Wan- 
derer, the ‘goney’ of the old whalers and sail- 
ing-ship men, and all the way to South 
Georgia we were never alone; always there 
were albatrosses shadowing our track when- 
ever we looked astern. Twenty feet above our 
after rail they poised, sailing with motionless 
wings like kites on a string, until the cook 
dumped a bucketful of garbage over the side. 
Then down they dropped to swoop over the 
floating filth and settle on the water, if it 
appeared to their liking, where with half- 
closed angel-wings raised over their backs 
they brayed and quarrelled as they snapped 
up the bits and gulped them down. Soon they 
were with us again. 

The size of the lumps that a Wanderer can 
swallow would surprise you, as would the 
sight of one of these beautiful creatures, which 
might be the emblem of purity, stretching its 
throat almost to bursting as it tries again and 
again to gorge some horrid chunk of stinking 
offal, with widely-open beak, expanded 
gullet, and many regurgitations. 

How do the albatrosses find a ship, to fol- 
low her? Like all the other tubinarine birds 
they have some sense of smell, a sense with 
which most birds are poorly endowed; and 
the cunning bird-collector fries lumps of fat 
over a primus stove in his boat, pouring the 
dripping onto the water, to entice the petrels 
within range of his gun by the irresistible 
frizzling scent. But I doubt the albatrosses 
found the Tijuca by smell, even when she 
pumped her bilges, for when there came a day 
of misty fog and poor visibility the number of 
ghosts shadowing the ship was noticeably less; 
it seemed that only the nearby birds kept 
touch, and that those afar, which could not 
see her, were cut off. Certain it is their sight 
is sharp, for do they not make their living by 
finding the small creatures swimming near 


the surface of the vast wastes of the ocean? 
And near at hand they are perpetually on the 
watch—as they glide along keeping pace with 
the ship you can see them peering down at 
you, turning their heads this way and that, 
stretching down their necks, just like a pilot 
leaning out of the cockpit of a Tiger-Moth. 


ALBATROSS ROOKERIES 


All over the hill-top were the albatross- 
nests, dozens of them, not closely packed like 
a rookery of shags but pretty evenly spaced 
ten to twenty yards apart. 

Each nest had a young albatross the size of 
a small sheep sitting on it, sitting all alone and 
waiting, clad in a thick coat of buffish woolly 
down. The eggs are laid about Christmas 
time, and the young do not leave the nests for 
at least nine months, sitting there on those 
bleak windswept hillsides through all the gales 
and blizzards of winter until the snow melts in 
the following spring. The nests are built on 
the ground, of mud and tussac roots, and are 
so much trodden down that the materials are 
compressed into a sort of peat; they are about 
a yard high and rather more in diameter at 
the base. Up on this exposed headland the 
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(Above) The female takes the 
floor. The cock has overbal- 
anced off the nest and 1s step- 
ping back onto it preparatory 
to starting the actual dance. 
(Right) With wings raised in 
a graceful curve and neck up- 
stretched, the male begins to 
shriek and, heavily lifting and 
replacing his huge feet, he pir- 
ouettes round on the nest. The 
Semale, meanwhile, is side-step- 
ping, with her wings folded or 
spread, so that she faces him 
right through his complete turn 


The courtship dance of the Wan- 
dering albatross, the largest of 
Sling birds. When paired off, 
the couple go away by themselves 
to a nest: usually thirty yards 
Srom its neighbour and often an 
old one. After a long bout of 
croaking and mutual nibbling of 
Seathers, excitement mounts and 
(left) they stand up, gobble, 
wheeze and rattle their bills in 
the prelude to the dance itself 
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The climax comes when, with wings outspread, tails upturned, shrieking and bubbling, the two alba- 
trosses face one another across the nest. After an interval of rest, the whole cycle 1s repeated 


winds are pretty fierce and the snow cannot 
accumulate to any great depth; it was only 
level with the tops of most of the nests, and a 
few were sticking well out. In several places, 
too, the tops of the tussacs were poking 
through the snow. 

Tussac is a coarse grass that grows in large 
clumps all over the lower grounds of South 
Georgia and the other subantarctic islands 
where it is practically the only plant, and 
certainly the dominant one. Each tussac 
grows by the sprouting of new stems from the 
stool formed by decay of the older ones, and in 
the course of years becomes a huge tuft with 
spiky stems sticking up in the middle sur- 
rounded by drooping blades outside. When 
the snow of winter melts, the thaw-water runs 
off between the tussacs, scouring out channels 
between them, channels which are deepened 
through being used as highways by the pen- 
guins on their way to the rookeries and by the 
unwieldy elephant seals who make their 
wallows in them. 


WHITE AND BLUE MOLLYMAWKS 


Huge as are the rookeries of the Wanderers, 
they are nothing to those of the smaller kinds 


of albatross, the Mollymawks, or ‘Molly- 
hawks’ as they are always called by the 
Norwegians. 

Two kinds of these birds nested on our 
island, similar in size but different in colour- 
ing. They are about the size of a large goose 
—the Wanderer is bigger than a swan—and 
they come ashore in countless thousands in the 
nesting season, each species keeping to its own 
rookeries, which are much more impressive 
than those of the Wanderers because the 
birds are closely crowded into comparatively 
small areas. 

Imagine an enormous Greater Black- 
backed gull with a rather large and more 
rounded head, and with a dark liquid eye in 
place of the gull’s cruel cold yellow iris—that 
is the appearance of the Mollymawk at first 
glance. The White Molly, or Black-browed 
albatross, is white all over, save the tips of the 
tail feathers and the upper sides of the wings, 
which are black; the bill is yellow, turning to 
orange at the hooked tip. Above the eye runs 
a streak of black feathers which gives the 
species one of its names—and a very stern 
expression of countenance. Unlike the brow- 
ridge of the eagle it does not make the White 
Molly look fierce, but merely grave, staid, and 
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Grytviken was the first of the three active whaling stations to be established in South Georgia, 
a land of mountains, snow and glaciers ; it lies in a small inlet on the north-east coast. The 
island is a favourite breeding-ground for albatrosses, Stinkers, Cape pigeons and elephant-seals 


Bismarckian. 

The Grey-headed albatross, or Blue Molly, 
is in general similar to the White Molly, but 
has the head, face, neck, and back a very 
delicate light blue-grey which shades off into 
the pure white of the breast and rump. The 
lower eyelid is white, but the feathers just 
above and in front of the eye are darker than 
the general blue of the head; this darkness 
gives the appearance of an eyebrow, and 
saves the bird from the peculiar staring 
expression that the white patch would 
otherwise produce. 


INDIFFERENT ELDERS 


The others went round the head of the bay 
to a rookery beyond the bluff on the western 
shore, but I left them and turned east, for 
I wanted to see the Mollies on their nests 
undisturbed by egg-pickers. I had not far to 
go before I came to a small rookery of several 
hundred Blue Mollies, though few of the nests 
yet held anegg. The nests were close together 
on the ledges among the rather stunted tussac 
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on the steep slopes above the sheer cliffs. They 
were built of mud and tussac bits, and were 
much like small Wanderer nests, but the sides 
were vertical instead of sloping; they were 
spread out along the ledges like hundreds of 
Cheddar cheeses maturing on their shelves. 
The birds have not the slightest fear of man, 
who first invaded these regions little over a 
century ago, and has never been abundant, 
whereas the Mollies have probably been 
nesting on these cliffs for thousands of years. 

We climbed up the rocks and then round 
the bluffs to the rookeries on the seaward faces 
of the cliffs outside the entrance of the bay. 
There were thousands of Blue Mollies sitting 
on the steep ledges over the sea, and most of 
the nests held an egg. There was no need to 
turn the birds off their nests to get the eggs; 
if you go gently you can put your hand 
beneath the sitting bird and take the egg from 
under her—she may nibble your sleeve as you 
do so, but she will not bite unless you make a 
sudden movement. When the egg is gone she 
settles down again on the nest as though 
nothing had happened, but after a minute or 


two she seems to realize that something is 
wrong. She rises up onto her ‘elbows’, not 
onto her feet—looks down into the nest 
beneath her breast, nibbles at the odd wisps 
of tussac lying in it, gives a few brays, and 
then sits down again and, shuffling round, 
goes on incubating nothing. 


AGGRESSIVE YOUNG 


All the albatrosses are slow _ breeders, 


hatching only a single egg each season, and if 


the physiology of the reproductive processes 
is sluggish, the importance of the complicated 
and long-drawn nuptial display in stimulat- 
ing the production and laying of an egg is 
emphasized if in spite of it some birds are late 
or sterile. 

The young are covered with fluffy greyish- 
white down, and have dark, almost black, 
beaks. The tiny chicks were being brooded 
by one of the parents, and when they were 
exposed by the parents standing up on my 
approach they uttered feeble pipings as they 


nestled further under the protecting bodies. 
But the half-grown young, many of which 
were quite alone and unguarded while their 
parents were away fishing, showed a disposi- 
tion by no means retiring. Although the old 
birds show no fear of man, at least when they 
are in their rookeries, these youngsters were 
decidedly aggressive towards a stranger. 

As I approached any one of them it sat up 
on its tail, raising itself to its fullest possible 
height, and shuffled round in the nest as I 
moved so that it was facing me all the time. 
On my going right up to it, it appeared to get 
very agitated, panting with emotion and 
snapping its beak while making a gulping 
noise deep down in its throat. The cause of 
the gulping noise was soon obvious, for with 
a few retchings the young bird brought up a 
quantity of oil from its stomach and squirted 
it with considerable force at me. Unfor- 
tunately for the bird I was many times taller 
than it, and consequently it shot the oil 
upwards at me, and much of it fell back upon 
the flustered creature. Nevertheless, this 


(Below) An adult White Mollymawk, with young. It is 
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not all white, for the upper side of the wings and the tail- 
feathers are black, as are those over the eyes, which 
grave, staid, Bismarckian’’ expression 
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(Left) The Blue Mollymawk 
(Grey-headed albatross) 1s similar 
to its white cousin ; but it has the 
“head, face, neck, and back a 
very delicate light blue-grey which 
shades off into the pure white 
of the breast and rump’’. 

(Below) Kings of the castle! 
Blue Mollymawks build up their 
nests (of mud and tussac-grass) 
to a height of about 18 inches. 
During the mostly dry spring 
season the nests resemble “‘hun- 
dreds of Cheddar cheeses maturing 
on their shelves’. Coarse tussac- 
grass, flourishing around the 
nests, 1s commonly found on low 
hills in South Georgia, where 
it may grow up to waist-height 


The graceful Sooty albatross: ‘“‘his face, the back of his wings, and his tail, were a dark smoky 
grey, fading off into a delicate pearly tint on his back and breast . . . the Siamese cat of the air” 


aggressive behaviour and oil-shooting evi- 
dently affords them good protection against 
the gulls and skuas, which are their only 
possible enemies, for I found no signs of any 
of these larger youngsters having come to 
grief, 


THE SOOTY ALBATROSS 


Three days before we picked up the jagged 
skyline of South Georgia, under its threaten- 
ing pall of lowering cloud, a stranger joined 
us. He too was an albatross; smaller than a 
Wanderer and about the same size as a Molly, 
but very different from both. His wings were 
proportionately longer and narrower than in 
those birds, and the outline of his tail was 
conspicuously wedge-shaped. But it was his 
colour that at once distinguished him—dark 
instead of light. His plumage was as glossy as 
the finest satin, and his face, the back of his 
wings, and his tail, were a dark smoky grey, 
fading off into a delicate pearly tint on his 
back and breast, the darker parts looking as 
though they had been lightly scorched—the 


Siamese cat of the air. His bill was black, and 
along the side of the under part ran a narrow 
line of pure pale blue. And his eyelids—set 
in the middle of his dark toasted face, and 
surrounding an eye of equal depth, his eyelids 
were white. With that narrow ring of white 
reathers, broken only at the front of the lower 
lid, his staring eye seemed to be searching, 
ever searching—what could he be looking for? 

Surely there was something he wanted; 
every spar in the ship he inspected with 
minute care. Round the vane on the truck of 
the main-royal pole he wheeled, peering at it 
now from one side, now the other; then he 
would bear up and circle away astern in a 
grand quarter-mile sweep, coming up on the 
other side and crossing the deck between the 
masts, going over the main-topmast stay and 
under the fore-topgallant braces, a thing no 
other bird would dare to try. Next he would 
overtake the barque, sailing along level with 
the yard-arms of the lower topsails, and, 
dropping to her speed abreast the main, keep 
station for some minutes; then shoot ahead 
to the fore and keep station there. All this 
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with scarcely a flap of his wings; he went 
ahead, dropped astern, turned this way and 
that, as though by thought alone. Perhaps 
not even that—like turning a corner on a 
bicycle; when you come to it you just go 
round, without knowing how. 

Splendid as is the flight of the Wanderers 
and Mollies, this beat them all, he just floated 
where he would. With one wing-tip almost 
touching a yard-arm he could hold his posi- 
tion while he let down one of his feet and 
brought it forward to scratch his head, or 
could tuck his head under his breast to settle 
a feather which he fancied was ruffled in his 
immaculate smoky plumage. 

Hermann watched him gliding alongside 
the weather leach of the main lower-topsail 
just above the main yard-arm, and looking 
down over the bulging belly of the course. 

“See what he’s doing?” he said. ‘“He’s 
having a look at the bunt-line and clew-line 
lizards to see they’re all clear for running and 
won't foul if we have to clew up in a hurry 
for the next squall; they always do that. I 
wonder how long ago hfe went overboard.” 

‘‘What!”? shouted Thorsen, “‘you don’t 
believe that old yarn, do you?” And turning 
to me, “These silly sods think the souls of 
drowned sailors go into them!”’ 

This, then, was the ancient mariner’s bird 
—the Sooty albatross. 


STINKERS’ OR GIANT PETRELS 


Wherever the sealers get to work, there, 
too, do the Stinkers. They are large birds, 
and quite the ugliest ones of the southern 
oceans, the vultures of the Antarctic. 

The pale greenish-yellow beak, which may 
have a few grey blotches upon it, stamps 
them with their trade. It is an enormous 
conk, massive and heavy, the upper part with 
a cruelly-hooked tip, the under part enlarged 
at the end like a thumbnail. On top are the 
tubular nostrils, and, as in all petrels, the 
hard outer covering of the beak is divided 
into separate plates. Altogether, the Stinker’s 
head reminds you of nothing so much as 
Tenniel’s drawing of the dodo in Alice in 
Wonderland. And the eye is small—tiny even; 
and the feathers above it make a ridge so that 
the bird wears a horrid frown. One day 
when I was drawing a Stinker Hermann 
looked over my shoulder: 

‘“‘Akkurat,” said he. ‘“‘You’ve got him 
right, his wicked little eye.” 

Pale, wicked little eye—that’s the Stinker. 

Though the birds nest in colonies, the nests 
are not placed very close together, nor are 
they very numerous, perhaps two or three 
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dozen in each, and there is no congregation 
resembling the rookeries of the albatrosses. 

The nests were piles of tussac roots and 
seaweed, with a hollow on the top containing 
one elongated white egg. The birds, the eggs, 
and the nests gave out a strong acrid-sweet 
smell of musk, a smell which clings for years 
to anything contaminated with it. In very 
small measure it is sweet and pleasant, but in 
the strength made by the birds it is sickening. 
All the same, I have a blown Stinker’s egg 
that I stole from its owner in South Georgia 
nearly a quarter of a century ago, and the 
scent clinging to it is as strong as the day it 
was laid; if I open the box and get a whiff, 
at once I am back in those chilly wastes—a 
shrill cry rings in my ears—surely that was 
a Sooty? Then the telephone goes. 

The Stinkers do not leave their nests when 
you walk up to them, but spew up their last 
meal at you; they can sling it quite a long 
way too, three or four yards, and then you 
realize how justly they are named. 

The newly-hatched young are ugly little 
devils, with huge beaks and dark beady eyes; 
their very long fluffy down makes their bodies 
appear quite shapeless, only on their faces 
and round their eyes is the fuzz short. When 
we went up to the nests the old birds flopped 
away a few yards, but the youngsters shuffled 
round to face us, and spat. The young 
ones spit their stomach contents at you as 
readily as do their parents, and with greater 
accuracy, perhaps because the ammunition 
is more fluid, having been partly digested 
by the parent before being fed to the young, 
so that there are none of the lumps that put 
the old birds off their stroke when they try 
to sling them at you. When warning you 
off the young birds make a noise at each shot 
much like that of the old ones, but feebler 
and higher pitched. Both old and young 
get very flustered, and with their husky 
voices rising to a falsetto note, remind you 
of an old lady warding off a yapping dog with 
her umbrella—be off with you, you wretch. 


CAPE PIGEONS 


One of the first things that strike you when 
you go to one of the southern whaling factories 
is the huge flock of Cape pigeons attracted by 
the scraps and offal that float in the water 
alongside. Many other birds are there too, 
but they are nothing compared with the ““Kap 
due,”’ as the Norwegians translate their name. 
These marine sparrows were some of the first 
birds I got to know when I arrived in South 
Georgia. 

Most petrels are very silent birds except 
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Giant petrels or Stinkers are “the vultures of the Antarctic’, finding their food where the whalers and 


sealers work. The enormous hooked beak, with tubular nostrils, is a powerful weapon for tearing flesh. 
(Above) A nesting adult fixes the camera with his ‘pale, wicked little eye’. (Below) A young Stinker 
ng contents of his stomach at approaching intruders 
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who protects himself by spitting out the foul-smelli 
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Seen with the larger Stinkers, Cape pigeons, “‘the chatterboxes of their race’’, search for scraps 
floating in the water by the Grytoiken whaling station. At such times the uproar is tremendous, 
for each bird tries, unsuccessfully, to scare his rivals away from the feast with raucous cries 


when they are nesting, and even then some of 
them make little noise; but the Cape pigeons 
are the chatterboxes of their race. Night and 
day they keep up a ceaseless racket round 
the whaling factories, where there is always 
something to eat; if some are roosting, 
thousands of others are on watch. From every 
whaling factory there oozes and dribbles 
away a continuous stream of semi-liquid 
refuse—blood, intestinal contents, and all the 
general gubbins consequent on the cutting up 
of dead whales. To this is added many a stray 
lump of meat and fat, together with the 
domestic refuse from the whaling crew of two 
or three hundred men. All this makes a most 
delicious meal for many sea birds—there are 
nearly always some Stinkers among the flocks 
of Cape pigeons, and plenty of Dominican 
gulls round the land stations. 

But even with this over-abundance of food, 
every fresh lump that drifts in among the 
flock is at once pounced on by a ravening 
crowd of birds, each biting everyone else and 
screaming at the top of its voice. If each 
would only concentrate on feeding, and 
ignore its neighbours, it would be replete in 
less than a tenth of the time taken to get 
a meal. But instead of feeding, each bird is 
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much more intent on driving away all the 
others, and so most of the turmoil is effort 
wasted in pecking at one another and scream- 
ing vulgar abuse, with the result that none 
gets a square meal. 

The oil is boiled out of the whale-meat and 
bones under super-heated steam in pressure 
boilers, and when the cooking is done the 
pressure is released so that the boilers can be 
opened and the residue removed to make 
room for a fresh charge. When a boiler is 
‘blown down’ the steam is released through 
a pipe discharging near the water, blowing 
loud and prolonged ‘raspberries’ and clouds 
of vapour until the pressure is lost. 

When the valve is opened a sudden hush 
descends upon the Cape pigeons and there 
is a moment’s silence, at once followed by 
a pattering as of heavy hail while thousands 
of webbed feet squatter over the water when 
the birds take to the wing. As soon as they are 
all in flight silence descends again for a few 
minutes, save for the eructations of the steam 
pipe; then, recovering from their alarm, the 
flocks wheel round to drop down on the rich 
oily feast and, as the first bird touches the 
water, the chorus breaks out again and 
pandemonium is restored. 


All black-and-white and colour photographs by John Gosse 


A Stromness sky-line 


When every egg and every pound of meat produced in Britain is precious, news of steadily increas- 
ing production in an unexpected place is worth hearing. Mr Colquhoun visited Orkney on behalf of 
The Geographical Magazine and the accompanying colour-photographs were specially taken to 
illustrate his account of the islands, which sets forth the reasons for their flourishing agriculture 


Durinc the war, under regional arrange- 
ments, a rate was levied on the people of 
the Orkney Islands for the maintenance of 
a fire-brigade in Inverness. The Orcadians 
had to fight a bitter paper battle before 
authority accepted the view that a fire in 
Kirkwall could hardly be extinguished by 
even the most efficient appliances located 150 
miles away and across six miles of water. 

The absurdity of such a situation is mani- 
fest. But it is only a few degrees more obvious 
than the absurdity of any other assumption 
which lumps the Orkneys blindly with the 
crofter counties of the north of Scotland. The 
Orkney Islands are a region in themselves 
with their own problems and their own 
answers, their own needs and their own ad- 
vantages—and above all with their own out- 
look upon life. 

The Norsemen, ranging westward in search 
of booty and living-space, came upon the 
islands perhaps 1000 years ago. We know 
little of the people they found there, but they 
cannot have found an empty land. Modern 
excavation has unearthed in the Orkneys 


evidence of civilized communities established 
3000 or 4000 years ago. The Stone-Age 
village of Skara Brae in the west Mainland is 
probably the most perfect of its kind which 
has been found. Relics of the Bronze Age 
have been discovered in abundance. 

The Norsemen established their ascendancy 
and maintained it till the 15th century. But 
they have left few positive marks of their long 
dominion: the glorious cathedral in Kirkwall, 
and in the minds of the Orcadians a sweet 
sentiment of Norse tradition, but little more 
than these. 

Negatively, however, the Norse influence 
is still felt. Your Orcadian does not think of 
himself as a Scandinavian, but neither does 
he feel that he is wholly a Scot—as a High- 
lander might be, or a man from Peebles. He 
has in fact no affinity at all with the High- 
lander and but little more with the Lowland 
Scot. His fellow-feeling, and indeed his kin, 
are with the people of the Aberdeenshire 
shore who are themselves strangely remote 
from their fellow Scotsmen and whose in- 
stincts in many ways are almost as Baltic as 
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they are British. 

In 1468 the Orkneys were pledged to the 
Scottish Crown as part surety for the pay- 
ment of the dowry of the Maid of Norway, 
betrothed to James III. The money, by Norse 
default or by Scottish guile, was never paid, 
so the islands remained the property of the 
Scottish Crown. 

For the people the experience was not at 
first a happy one. The island communities 
grew in wealth and numbers. There was a 
steady influx of settlers from the south. But, 
under the Stewart Earls particularly, the Or- 
cadians were probably subjected to more 
concentrated misrule than any other part of 
Britain has seen in modern times. Memories 
are long in tight little societies. In the Ork- 
neys today Scottish Home Rule has few 
ardent disciples. 

The islands which the Norsemen found 
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St Magnus’ Cathedral, Kirkwall, 
was begun in 1137 by a nephew of 
the Norse Earl Magnus. It is re- 
garded as one of the two finest cathe- 
dral churches in the whole of Scotland 


were even in those times com- 
paratively rich and fertile. Today 
they form one of the most flourish- 
ing agricultural regions of the 
British Isles. 

The Orkneys lie to the north 
of Caithness, across the Pentland 
Firth which is just over six miles 
wide at its narrowest point. There 
are sixty-seven islands in all and 
of these the main ones fall into 
three groups. 

To the south le Hoy, Flotta, 
South Ronaldsay and Burray, 
forming, with the narrow sounds 
between them, the southern guard 
on Scapa Flow where the Home 
Fleet still has its war-time base. 

Next comes the Orkney Main- 
land itself, the biggest island of 
them all, boasting an area of 
about 200 square miles and Kirk- 
wall and Stromness, the only two 
towns in the whole of Orkney 
county. Grouped with the Main- 
land in the centre are Rousay, 
Egilsay and Shapinsay. 

Still further north are the Outer 
Isles: Westray, Eday, Stronsay, 
Sanday and North Ronaldsay, 
the latter being fifty miles distant from its 
southern counterpart. 

To all these islands, as well as to many of 
the smaller ones, a geological basis of Old 
Red Sandstone has brought fertile and easily 
worked soil, but for many generations fishing 
competed with crofting and the best use was 
not made of the land. Nowadays the fishing 
is finished. You can visit a score of lovely bays 
on the Mainland, with cottages clustering 
round them, and never see a boat. About 
eighty years ago the Orcadians turned to 
farming in real earnest. Since then few hands 
have ever been taken from the plough. 

Sometimes, as you walk about the islands, 
that phrase seems almost literally true. Always 
there seems to be somebody working in the 
fields, all through the day and far into the 
long summer night. The land has brought 
prosperity to the Orkneys, but the people 


have earned their good fortune by unremit- 
ting toil. 

A month or two ago I sat at tea in a farm- 
house on the Mainland. The table was loaded 
with food, and everything on it, bar the tea 
and the sugar, could have come from the 
farm itself. Even the whisky that sped us on 
our way could have been—and probably was 
—a product of the islands. 

I commented, with perhaps a little envy, 
on the abundance of good fare. “‘Aye,”’ said 
the farmer, “‘things could be worse. ‘The hens 
and the white clover have done well by the 
Orkneys.” 

“The hens and the clover—and_ hard 
work,” said his wife. And there never was 
a woman said a truer word. 

Of the 3200 holdings on the islands, over 
2000 are farmed by owner-occupiers and 
their families. Ownership brings pride and 
interest which no form of tenancy could ever 
stimulate. Each year a great proportion of 
the earnings of the Orkney farms goes back 
into the land. Each year a few more hundred 
acres are won back from the hills and brought 
into cultivation. 

Much of the agricultural work is done by 
machinery. One firm alone, specializing in 
only one type of tractor, have sold 540 in the 
last year or two. On the tiny island of Wyre 
there are only eight crofts. Their total rent 
roll amounts to £23 a year. But each croft 
has a tractor, and last year in cattle, sheep 
and eggs, the island exported nearly £10,000 
worth of produce. 

Until about thirty years ago, the Orkney 
farmers specialized in cattle and in horses. 
Now they go for beef and poultry although 
during and since the war a sturdy dairy in- 
dustry has sprung up, relying for its market 
on a government cheese factory which pro- 
duces Orkney cheeses at a heavy loss. 

There is little loss connected with other 
aspects of the farming. Last year the islands 
exported over £1,000,000 worth of eggs. 
Eight per cent of these went through the 
packing station at Kirkwall which is a flour- 
ishing cooperative venture set up by the pro- 
ducers. In the same year Orkney was stocked 
up with 49,000 cattle, 65,000 sheep and about 
750,000 head of poultry. 

In the face of such agricultural prosperity, 
fishing as a commercial proposition has died 
a natural death. Time was, since the war, 
when a lobsterman could go out and earn £6 
or £7 for an hour’s work. These were the 
halcyon days when a private air-service was 
organized to fly the lobsters to London and 
the Continent. But these days are over. A 


few lobster fishermen remain, but they don’t 
make fortunes. They have a chancy occupa- 
tion and interest in it is greatly weakened— 
‘For ye see, man, the money’s in the land.” 

The visitor to the Orkneys will not find, on 
the whole, that the islanders lay themselves 
out greatly to attract the tourist trade. Why 
should they when the farms and trading with 
the farmers can keep body and soul together 
—and much more? 

If the traveller’s interests, however, are in 
the quiet enjoyment of the open air or in 
contact with that modern rarity, a self-con- 
tained community; if he has a taste for 
archaeology or reacts strongly to the lure of 
island life—then he will be well content with 
the Orkneys. 

The winds play endlessly across the 
landscape, denying the islands trees and 
hedges. There are no mountains, and no hills 
worth speaking of, except in Hoy where the 
Ward Hill reaches 1500 feet. But there are 
endless walks on the rolling uplands not yet 
taken into cultivation, or along the very 
varied coastlines. There are trips to be had 
to the outer islands and in both Kirkwall and 
Stromness there is plenty to explore. 

For me a great deal of the fascination of 
the Orkneys is concentrated on the sea-shore 
of the Mainland and the islands. About half 
of the land is cultivated, but a great propor- 
tion of that which is not seems to lie by the 
borders of the sea. 

The sparse hill grasses and the heather run 
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straight to the cliff edges as they do at Yes- 
naby or at Marwick Head where the Kitch- 
ener Memorial looks out over the bleak 
waters where the Hampshire sank, or in the 
less rugged districts where sandy bays replace 
the rocks and the beat of the waves seems 
gentler. 

Suddenly along the coast you may come 
upon the geos, sharp breaks in the land where 
the sea has found a fault in the geological 
strata and has battered its way inshore. 

Sometimes the geos take a more alarming 
form. They appear well inland as the remains 
of great caves whose roofs have fallen in, but 
which are still connected to the sea by sub- 
terranean tunnels. These are called Gloups, 
and I have come to think of the word as one 
of the most terrifying in the language—-in any 
language. 

The most fearsome Gloup of all is at Deer- 
ness in the east Mainland, but there are 
others on the Mainland as well as on the 
outer isles. They never announce their pres- 
ence until you are right upon them. You will 
stroll carelessly through the heather until a 
great sigh suddenly breaks from the ground 
at your feet. The Gloup lies waiting, dark 
and steep with the evil play of the water far 
below. The Gloup is not a happy feature of 
the Orkneys. 

These gloomy caverns apart, however, the 
coastline is at its most dramatic at Yesnaby 
Head on the Mainland with its high, two- 
legged castle of rock standing alone in the 
sea, and at St John’s Head in Hoy. There 
the cliff drops sheer for nearly 1200 feet into 
the sea in a sudden black descent which is 
said to be the steepest and the longest any- 
where in Britain. 

Here too stands the Old Man of Hoy, one 
of the best-known pillars of rock in the world. 
Based firmly on volcanic rock the Old Man 
raises his 400 feet of sandstone to the winds 
and stands square against the Atlantic rollers. 

The outlying islands are mostly pleasant 
spots enough—but without on the whole, any 
outstanding qualities of their own to differen- 
tiate them severally from the Mainland. They 
are difficult to reach by boat. There is only 
one steamer a week that makes the round 
trip of the northern isles from Kirkwall and 
the inter-island air service is now only a re- 
gretted memory of private enterprise. 

It is possible, however, to drive from Kirk- 
wall to four of the islands in the southern 
group: Lamb Holm, Glimps Holm, Burray 
and South Ronaldsay. After the Royal Oak 
was torpedoed in Scapa Flow great walls 
were built in the sea across the channels 
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between these islands and between them and 
the Mainland. The Churchill Barrier, con- 
sisting of innumerable monstrous concrete 
blocks, is a perpetual memorial to somebody’s 
determination and bids fair to outlast the 
islands that it joins. A road runs along the 
top and motorists may use it free of the tides, 
but dependent on the Admiralty’s goodwill. 

Kirkwall and Stromness comprise the is- 
lands’ city life. Mustering about 5000 people 
between them, they are both on the Main- 
land, Kirkwall in the east and Stromness in 
the west. 

Kirkwall, as befits the county capital is the 
larger of the two; through its docks flows most 
of Orkney’s trade with the outer world, and 
it is the stopping-place for the B.E.A. air- 
service from Glasgow to the Shetlands. The 
outskirts of the town that cling to the shores 
of Kirkwall Bay, and the residential area that 
lies well inland are fairly modern and attrac- 
tive enough, but without much character. 

The heart of Kirkwall, however, clusters 
round St Magnus’ Cathedral and gives the 
town its quality. Here the streets are narrow, 
flagged from wall to wall, and pedestrians, 
cars and lorries jostle along rubbing elbows 
amiably. Hidden away behind grey walls 
there are fine old houses dating back to the 
Stewart Earls and beyond, and just across 
the way from the Cathedral are the ruins of 
the ancient Bishop’s Palace. 

The Cathedral itself dominates the centre 
of the town. It is perhaps the only cathedral 
church in the kingdom that is lay property. 
It was built by a Viking Earl in fulfilment of 
a vow and to hold the bones of his uncle, Earl 
Magnus, who was murdered on Egilsay. 

The Cathedral was founded in 1137 and 
for 800 years it has had an unbroken tradition 
as a place of worship. It took twelve genera- 
tions to complete the building as it stands 
today. The casual visitor with a taste for 
architecture might well claim to detect at 
least twelve different styles in the final com- 
position. Yet the Cathedral makes a most 
impressive unity, inspiring, enduring and, 
perhaps in virtue of the red sandstone of 
which so much of it is built, pervaded by a 
rare, rich quality of light. 

In 1468 when the Orkneys passed to James 
III of Scotland, he granted to Kirkwall the 
charter of a Royal Burgh and as part of the 
charter he gave the Cathedral to the burgh. 
Since then and to this day the Council have 
discharged the duty of its upkeep. 

On the other side of the Mainland, Strom- 
ness possesses no such architectural distinc- 
tion. On the other hand it enjoys what 
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Kirkwall, the principal town in the Orkneys, is situated on the Mainland as the largest of the islands mK) 
called. Through its docks pass most of the goods—agricultural products chiefly—that make these “the 
fortunate isles’. (Above) Lobster boats in Kirkwall harbour. (Below) Looking north, away from the town 
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Hoy 1s the second largest island 
in the Orkneys and closes in the 
western side of Scapa Flow. For 
the most part its Atlantic coast 
drops sheer to the sea in drama- 
tic cliffs, but at Rackwick Bay 
(above) zt opens out to a more 
pastoral though treeless scene 
of crofts and small fields that 
is the very essence of Orkney. 
(Left) Every croft on every 
island, however small, seems to 
have its tractor, symbol of ag- 
ricultural prosperity. Though 
only 162 of the islands’ 3200 
holdings exceed 100 acres they 
constitute one of the most high- 
ly mechanized farming regions 
in the United Kingdom, and each 
year they become moremechanized 


(Right) The ruined church on 
Egilsay, the island on which St 
Magnus was murdered. Kirkwall 
Cathedral is supposed to have 
been built within sight of tt. 
(Below) A farmer’s wife pack- 
ing eggs to send to the coopera- 
tive packing station. Last year 
the Orkneys produced some 
5,000,000 dozen eggs, yet the 
total area of the 67 islands 1s less 
thanthat of Huntingdonshire and 
the population is just over 21,000 
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The days have gone when a man 
could make £6 or £7 an hour 
Srom lobster fishing, but Orkney 
lobsters still contribute to the 
good fare that is part of the 
islands’ attraction for ‘south- 
erners’: lobsters and eggs and 
cream and strawberries in Aug- 
ust, beef that 1s better than 
anywhere else in the world. 
But the Orcadians work hard for 
these things and deserve them 
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Fishermen returning from the is- 
lands to the north of the Main- 
land, in the neighbourhocd of 
Rousay, Egilsay and Westray, 
where some of the best lobsters 
are to be found. If the lob- 
sters’ claws are not tied—as is 
being done in the photograph— 
terrible fights occur among them. 
Although a few Orcadians still 
follow the sea most of them 
have now turned to farming 
and usually own their land and 
work it without hired labour 
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The Old Man of Hoy, an isolated pillar of rock goo feet high and almost the most westerly point 
in the Orkneys, is the culminating feature of the splendid cliff scenery overlooking the Atlantic 


Kirkwall lacks—a continual awareness of 
both sea and hill. Perched precariously on 
a ledge above the harbour, Stromness is a 
long and narrow town. Its principal street is 
flagged like Kirkwall’s, with no pavements 
and a horrible medley of traffic. The wynds 
that reach to the landward area are steep 
chasms between high walls and rejoice in 
ironic titles like ““The Khyber Pass’’. 

Stromness seems a happy place. The fish- 
ing trawlers that were the principal reason 
for its existence no longer call to use its 
harbour and its chandlers’ shops. Stromness 
is perhaps therefore sliding gently into a kind 
of decay, but if it is, it is doing so with con- 
siderable grace and if any sort of rot really has 
set in, it is still very far from obvious. 

Life in the Orkneys is earnest, but it is not 
grim. There is very little unemployment. The 
lack of amenities on the outer islands is caus- 
ing a mild drift to the Mainland and into 
Kirkwall. There is some emigration from the 
group as a whole, but not much. 

The long winters may seem weary to the 
stranger, but the people make their own 


arrangements to fill up their leisure time. 
The meetings of the agricultural discussion 
association can boast very large attendances. 
There is keen and growing interest in com- 
munity drama. In every parish, where two 
or three houses are gathered together, com- 
munity centres are springing up. The Or- 
cadian has not yet sunk to dependence on 
synthetic entertainment. 

Like the rest of us, the islanders have their 
problems. Most of these at the moment seem 
to concern the high freight charges which add 
to the cost of living and handicap the farmers. 
But to these, as to much harder times in the 
past, the Orcadians bring great flexibility of 
mind and a determination to make the best 
of what cannot be more easily arranged. 

As you leave the islands, if you take the 
steamer from Stromness, the last of the Ork- 
neys you will see will be the Old Man of Hoy, 
towering dark against the sea. This is not 
inapt, for the Old Man is no bad symbol of 
the islands—swept by the winds and beaten 
by the seas, but solid and imperturbable 
withal. 
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Norham Castle: sunrise. (After 1830) 


in shop windows. Already at an early age he 
was developing that astonishing visual mem- 
ory which was to serve him so well in later 
life. 

Soon he was travelling about the country 
a little, for besides studies of Millbank (then 
still rural) we find watercolours of the 
country round Oxford painted when he was 
barely twelve years old. When he was sixteen 
he painted A View on the Avon. The manner 
is that of Sandby, but the trees are freshly 
observed and the river keeps its place in the 
long perspective. 

His apprenticeship to Thomas Malton 
may have seemed a drudgery at the time. 
But Malton was a competent, if uninspired, 
architectural draughtsman, and the discipline 
he imposed was of immense value to the 
youthful artist. For even when, in later life, 
Turner seems to be interested only in an 
effect of light, the underlying structure is 
always there, and is always sound. As a 
youth he was quite capable of earning a living 
by turning out the topographical drawings 
for which there was then a ready market. 
But he could not be satisfied with such work 
for long, and it was a turning-point in his 
career when, in 1793, one of his drawings was 
bought by Dr Monro, the admirable amateur 
who encouraged young artists and allowed 
them to work at his house. 

Here Turner struck up a friendship with 
Girtin, for whose work he always had a great 
admiration. Girtin died young and ‘Turner 
in later life used to say, with touching 
exaggeration, “If Tom Girtin had lived, I 
would have starved.” 

The closing years of the century saw the 
beginning of Turner’s more extensive travels. 
England was at war and it was hardly possible 
to visit the Continent, but the young artist 
found plenty of material to his hand in his own 
country. For seven years he travelled, visiting 
the English Lakes, as well as Wales and Scot- 
land, and very soon the dry lines of topo- 
graphical draughtsmanship begin to show the 
hand of the master. Turner’s personality, his 
emotional reaction to the scene before him, 
begins to show through. ‘There is a great 
difference between his watercolour of Norham 
Castle painted in about 1800 and his oil of 
the same subject painted some thirty years 
later. A lifetime of knowledge and experi- 
ence lies between. But the earlier work is 
already a recognizable Turner. It is doubtful 
if, anyone else, in 1800, could have pro- 
duced it. 

His early painting was almost entirely in 
watercolour. It was not until he was about 
twenty-one (!) and had already produced an 
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Crown Copyright, Victoria and Albert Museum 


JF. M. W. Turner (1775-1851) : drawn, it 1s 
believed by Count a’ Orsay, shortly before his death 


immense amount of work that he turned to 
oils in order, it is thought, to attain to a 
greater contrast of lights and darks. At first 
his oils were too dark, as he had not yet 
realized that the full range of Nature’s con- 
trasts cannot be reproduced in any medium. 
The early oils, if they did no more than teach 
him this lesson, served their purpose. 

The short-lived Peace of Amiens in 1802 
set English artists free to roam the Con- 
tinent. Turner set off at once for Switzerland 
to find the grandiose mountains that were 
already a part of the landscape of his imagin- 
ation. He rediscovered the sea, and Calais 
Pier is a recognized masterpiece. The whole 
Continental tour reinforced his grasp and 
enlarged his vision, but its effect upon his 
English work is somewhat paradoxical. He 
seems to have realized that in matters of the 
sublime, the Alps could always dwarf the 
mountains of Cumberland and Wales, and 
that in picturesque ruins}the Continent was 
inevitably richer than his native land. The 
subjects which he chose on his return were 
for the most part scenes of peaceful pastoral 
fields, the edges of woods and quiet sheets of 
water. It has been happily suggested that if 
the spirit of his earlier work was akin to the 
Byronic this new mood might be called 
Wordsworthian. Poussin and Claude seem 
alike forgotten: and we catch an echo of 
Cuyp, of Gainsborough and even of ‘‘Old” 
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Crome. ‘Turner was never in closer touch 
with Nature and never more free from the 
touch of theatricality which occasionally 
spoilt his work than between the years 1805 
and 1813. Both of the first two works here 
reproduced are happy examplcs of his 
manner at this period. 

After 1814 the mood of severity seems to 
have passed and Turner reverted to more 
ambitious works; but as Ruskin has pointed 
out, if his admiration was now for grander 
scenery, his affection was riveted more than 
ever upon the landscape of England, in par- 
ticular on the Yorkshire dales which he now 
began to explore with characteristic enthus- 
iasm. 

Yorkshire indeed supplied him with almost 
all he needed for the development of his 
genius. Here was the kind of ground (fore- 
ground one is tempted to call it) which he 
excelled at depicting, the particularized leaf 
or frond which so excited the admiration of 
Ruskin and which led him to expound his 
misleading theory of ‘“Truth to Nature’. 
Here was the rounded hill, the winding 
stream carrying the eye to the limits of the 
horizon; here, too, the changeable skies 
which the artist delighted in, the lowering 
cloud, the sudden shaft of light. It has been 
often noted that even when Turner was 
painting his Italian scenes or his Claude-like 
fantasies, the blue is of a softer tint, the gold 
a paler gold than would actually have been 
seen in the south. English scenery and 
English sky-effects haunted the artist even 
when he was attempting to depict something 
quite different. 

Turner loved the Yorkshire landscape also 
for the way in which it seemed to arrange 
itself: a wide sweep of moorland, a crumbling 
ruin, a solitary tree. For, of course, there was 
always “arrangement” in Turner’s com- 
positions; the point of view was always care- 
fully chosen. There is in none of his work the 
apparently fortuitous element by which 
Constable seemed to anticipate the methods 
of the French Impressionists. He had not 
studied in the topographical school of the 
18th century for nothing: in this matter at 
least the influence of Sandby and Cozens 
continued throughout his life. 

Turner, however, in this period of his 
career, did not confine himself to the York- 
shire dales. It was in 1819 that he exhibited 
his Richmond Hill. ‘This holds an even greater 
tranquillity than his Yorkshire pictures. The 
bold horizontal lines, broken only by the 
carefully spaced trees all in the same picture 
plane; the sinuous line of the figures, the 
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skilful pattern of the foreground, the trans- 
parent sky, the wide sweep of the receding 
river: all these take their part in building up 
one of the most satisfactory of his compositions. 
The picture is the result of half a lifetime of 
close observation of Nature and is planned 
with an almost mathematical accuracy. It 
has none the less an air of freshness and 
spontaneity which only in some of his more 
theatrical canvases did Turner fail to achieve. 

It was not until 1819, when he was forty- 
four, that Turner visited Italy for the first 
time. ‘The work he did there, in particular 
his innumerable studies of Venice, is outside 
the scope of the present article. It is sufficient 
to note that it was in Italy that the lightening 
of his palette can first be noticed. In The 
Bay of Baie we can already find a tendency 
towards the use of richer colour, red in par- 
ticular, than anything to be seen in his 
previous work. After 1829 this pursuit of 
light becomes more marked and Turner 
emerges as a colourist of the first order. 

The underlying structure is still there, but 
his deep knowledge of the shapes of things 
allows him to reduce the visible draughts- 
manship to a minimum. Form is not lost 
sight of but it is colour that now entrances 
him and leads him on and on to even more 
daring experiments. Even his oil paintings 
take on the golden glow which had earlier 
been seen in his watercolours. He selects, it 
would seem deliberately, the most difficult 
vantage-points so that the outline of tree or 
castle is swallowed up in light. Sometimes 
he chooses to paint in the very eye of the sun. 

We have already referred to the picture of 
Norham Castle, painted at the very begin- 
ning of the century. Now, in his old age, he 
essays the same subject again. Between the 
two pictures there is a watercolour of 1825 in 
strong sunlight, with every detail of the scene 
complete. But in his final version there is no 
exact detail at all. A mist of gold envelops 
both castle and stream; the cow in the river 
is surprisingly red, the river blue, the sun 
bright yellow. As Ruskin pointed out, it is 
inevitable that it should be so, and if his 
colours appear untrue (or appeared untrue 
to a generation that had not yet seen the 
treble palette of later painters) it is because 
he has given full value to colour-contrasts 
but only relative value to tone contrasts. 
One cannot, indeed, within the limits of 
pigment, do both. Even the Venice pictures 
are not more full of light than this. The two 
Norham pictures represent as it were the full 
gamut of his genius and of his love of the 
landscape of England. 


The Painted 
Churches 


of Cyprus 


by LORD KINROSS 


Cyprus has been British-administered 
since 1878, but little notice has yet 
been taken of the remarkable paintings 
in its country churches. Lord Kinross 
is repairing several such omissions in 
The Orphaned Realm, fo be publish- 
ed this month by Percival Marshall. 
(Right) Aykko Monastery, housing a 
much-venerated icon, stands high above 
the pine-forests of the Troddos range 


Cyprus boasts one of the three authentic 
Mounts Olympus in the classical world. 
Named, by the Cypriots, Troddos, it presides, 
with snow on its cap, over a massive range of 
igneous mountains, pinc-clad on the higher 
slopes, vine-clad on the limestone outcrops of 
the lower. Once it was the seat of a temple of 
Aphrodite. Today it is Christianized: a range 
enriched by the churches and monasteries of 
the Byzantine Church and by a peasant popu- 
lation born both of pagan and of Christian 
traditions. 

The Church of Cyprus, thanks to the con- 
versions and miracles of St Barnabas, a Cyp- 
riot Jew, is autocephalous. In the 5th cen- 
tury, while it was fighting for its independence 
against the pretensions of Antioch, the Saint 
made a timely reappearance, in a vision, to 
the Archbishop of Cyprus, and disclosed the 
whereabouts of his tomb. The discovery of 
his skeleton, and of a copy of St Matthew’s 
gospel, in his handwriting, so impressed the 
Emperor that he confirmed the independence 
of the Church which St Barnabas had 
founded, and gave its Archbishops the right, 
which they still exercise, to sign their names 
in red ink. Ever since, the Church of Cyprus 
has preserved a strong character of its own. 
It held out sturdily against the persecutions of 
the Crusading Latins, during their occupation 
of the island, and survived to enjoy consider- 
able political power under the Turks, retain- 
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ing its churches while the Latin cathedrals 
were turned into mosques. Politically, it is 
today the most powerful force in the island. 
Architecturally, its churches follow, for the 
most part, the classic, geometric patterns of 
Byzantium, complete with domes. But here 
around Mount Olympus the Cypriots have 
evolved a mountain style of church archi- 
tecture very much their own. 

Several valleys cleave, at intervals, the 
northern face of this range. Some run broad 
between their layers of mountains, filled with 
a richness of meadows and orchards. Here 
cherries and apricots, peaches and vines, 
provide an easy enough livelihood for the vil- 
lagers. Others are narrower and steeper, their 
mountainsides rough with outcrops of serpen- 
tine rock, demanding sterner efforts and giv- 
ing a sparser return. Here the peasants rely 
for a living largely on their vines: green stars 
cross-stitched against patches of worn, golden 
earth, right up to the crests of the mountain 
ridges. They are a dour but hospitable 
peasantry, more taciturn than the Greeks, 
sitting stolidly on upright chairs in their vine- 
covered coffee-shops, slow but shrewd, con- 
tent with the simple life of the soil, and hank- 
ering little after the modern distractions of the 
towns. 

High among their mountains, above forests 
of pine trees, stands Kykko Monastery, the 
chief religious centre of Cyprus. It was 
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Hidden among the valleys of the Troddos mountains are villages where the churches possess thetr 
own peculiar architectural style ; within themiare found many paintings of Byzantine inspiration 


founded in the 12th century, to house an icon 
painted by St, Luke and presented by the 
Byzantine Emperor to a Cypriot monk as a 
reward for curing his daughter of rheuma- 
tism. It is a rich monastery, with its own 
extensive vineyards and rose-fields, and, like 
other monasteries in the island, is a popular 
week-end resort for Cypriot townsmen. They 
arrive in fleets of buses to picnic in the sacred 
precincts, with their bedding and their cook- 
ing-pots and hampers of food and drink, 
carousing when: their devotions are finished 
to the sound of the radio, in an. adjoining 
coffee-shop. Kykko, with its Bank Holiday 
crowds and its ugly, late church where the 
icon of St Luke stands concealed by an 
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elaborate silver casing, represents the more 
garish, modern element in. the Cypriot 
Church. But elsewhere in these mountains, 
in and around villages cooled by the sound of 
running. water and shaded by vines which 
clamber across their streets, are the relics of 
a simpler form of religious and monastic life. 

At first these villages appear to have few 
churches. Domes or belfries seldom rise from 
above their sloping brown-tiled roofs, as from 
the flat-roofed villages of the plain. But here 
and there, in a village street or in isolation on 
a mountainside, stand buildings with half- 
timbered walls and high-pitched roofs, like 
Kentish barns. These, unexpectedly, are the 
churches. Built roughly from the rustic 
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The peculiarity of these churches 
consists in their very plain, almost 
barn-like exteriors, sometimes re- 
flecting the internal construction, 
sometimes concealing more elaborate 
domes and vaults of classic Byzan- 
tine form beneath their long roofs. 
(Above) This may be descried in 
the church of Panayia tou Arakou 
at Lagoudhera : here the concealment 
is completed by a latticed verandah. 
(Right) The church of Panayia 
Iamatiki at Arakapas is an example 
of a simpler, rectangular building 
with cetling-timbers visible internally 
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elements of tile and timber, stone and brick, 
they merge unobtrusively into the landscape 
as though they sprang from it directly. The 
simpler churches are plain rectangles with 
timbered ceilings, and were built as such. As 
in barns, bats flutter silently among their 
rafters and swallows build their nests beneath 
the gables. But the more important were 
built originally in the classic Byzantine style, 
with domes and vaults of stone, and at a later 
date covered, presumably in _ protection 
against the snow and landslides of the moun- 
tains, with high shed roofs, sweeping down to 
low surrounding walls or latticed verandahs. 
The churches are for the most part window- 
less and lit only by an open door. But as the 
eye becomes slowly accustomed to the dark- 
ness, walls, domes and vaults are seen to glow 
with frescoes. Dark with the earthy colours of 
umber and indigo, cobalt and ochre, they 
portray a world inhabited by saints and 


martyrs, prophets and evangelists, angels and 
archangels, Virgin and Child and the Christ 
Pantocrator: an inward richness consecrating 
an outward simplicity. 

The Cypriots, dominated by one Great 
Power after another, have been accustomed 
throughout their history to tyranny and per- 
secution. Cyprus was a neglected province of 
the Byzantine Empire, and an easy prey to 
the invasions of the Moslems. For two or 
three hundred years, between the 7th and 
10th centuries, it was “‘betwixt Greeks and 
Saracens”, alternately ravaged by Islam, 
“liberated”? by Byzantium, and taxed by 
each. The Cypriots, refusing to accept Islam, 
were periodically carried into captivity, and 
were once evacuated en masse to the Helles- 
pont by the Byzantine Emperor. During the 
final two hundred years of Byzantine peace 
they were, according to the historian, little 
better off, going naked to the day, living in 


The church of Asinou “‘is today a lonely ark on a hillside, far from human habitation’. The paint- 


ings 


within date from the beginning of the 12th to the r4th century, the earliest ones from 1106 


At Asinou the narthex, added 
to the west end of the origin- 
al building, contains frescoes 
dating from 1333. Centred in 
the dome is a composition de- 
picting the Last Judgement. 
(Right) On each of the four 
pendentives are ranged three 
of the Apostles, enthroned in 
readiness to judge the twelve 
tribes of Israel. Adjoining 
(below) are seen lively per- 
sonifications of Land and Sea 
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caves, and being tortured for not paying their 
taxes: “‘more miserable than Tantalus, reap- 
ing but eating not (oh vain labour!), gather- 
ing grapes but drinking not (oh bitter toil!)”’. 
But ‘the Church remained strong. A number 
of Cypriot saints and hermits wielded, by 
their example, a notable influence over the 
population, and played their part in founding 
monastic communities—oases in the desert of 
tumult which was to come. 

The Crusaders, taking over the island at 
the end of the 12th century and founding a 
dynasty of kings under Guy de Lusignan, 
ignored the rights of the Cypriots com- 
pletely, attached them as serfs to the land, 
and even “‘bartered their slaves unblushingly 
for slaves and other animals’. They system- 
atically persecuted the Orthodox Church, 
burning its bishops as heretics, confiscating 
its revenues, controlling its ordinations, limit- 
ing and occupying its dioceses. But the 
Church thrived under persecution, and it was 
during this period that the religious art of 
Cyprus, derived from the Byzantine, flou- 
rished. The see of Nicosia was transferred to 
Soli, at the foot of the Olympus range, and in 
the mountains themselves numerous churches 
and monasteries prospered. Their walls were 
painted by priests and monks and peasants, 
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sometimes with the refinement of late 
Byzantine art, more often with the naive 
freshness of folk-painting, inspired by a 
simple religious belief which persecution may 
have intensified. A characteristic St George 
of the 13th century, at Asinou, bears the 
inscription: “A tamer of horses, Nicephoros 
the Pious, moved by warm heartfelt devotion, 
with like feeling painted the effigy of George, 
very greatest of all martyrs”. The later murals 
begin to reflect Venetian influence. But the 
majority are entirely Greek in feeling. 

Here are bearded prophets, like Greek 
philosophers, and Greek-nosed Madonnas, 
like goddesses. Christ is a thoughtful baby 
with a scroll, or an adolescent Greek youth, 
serious-minded and alert beyond his years. 
Sometimes he wears a single jewelled ear- 
ring, as do the only sons of Cypriot mothers 
today. Apostles and saints, with their elon- 
gated figures, are more Greek than Semitic in 
countenance. The peasant influence is strong. 
Scenes from the life and death of the Virgin 
and her Son are scenes from rustic life. Don- 
keys, dogs and goats, moufflons and stags 
clamber in a landscape of precipitous rocks. 
The Last Supper, and the banquet of Abra- 
ham to the Angels, are peasant meals, with 
carafes of red wine and water, rolls of bread, 


A favourite character among the 
saints portrayed on the walls of 
the painted churches of Cyprus is 
Saint Mamas : “a seraphic_youth 
with a crook in his hand and a 
lamb in his arms, riding uncon- 
cernedly on the back of a lion’’. 

For his legend see opposite page. 
This 15th-century example 1s in 
the deserted mountain Church of 
the Holy Cross (Stavros tou 
Ayasmati) near Platanistasa 
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The church of St John Lampadistis at Kalopanayiotis in a Troddos valley has a group of paintings 
in the later Byzantine style of the 15th or 16th century, designed to make Bible stories acces- 
sible to the illiterate. (Left) Christ before Annas and Caiaphas. (Right) Christ before Pilate 


turnips and a course of meat or fish, eaten 
from dishes and with knives and forks of a 
familiar village design. Garments are some- 
times embroidered with the patterns of 
peasant garments today. Snakes, painted 
very much from the life, torment, at the Day 
of Judgment, naked thieves, slanderers, 
usurers and falsifiers of balances. Angels and 
cherubs have strong, serviceable wings, as 
though, like the eagles which haunt the 
mountain-tops, they could really fly. Some- 
times Virgin and saints, and even their ani- 
mals, have been blinded, their eyes roughly 
defaced by the Turkish conquerors. 

The walls of the churches are alive with 
saints. There are the evangelists, writing their 
gospels; St Peter with his key and St Paul 
with his sword, acting as the pillars of the 
church; St George slaying his dragon, St 
Demetrius armed ready for battle, St Nicho- 
las riding his dolphin through a sea of splash- 
ing fishes. There are, besides, those saints who 
have especial connections with Cyprus. One 
of the favourites is St Mamas, a fair, seraphic 
youth with a crook in his hand and a lamb in 
his arms, riding unconcernedly on the back of 
a lion. The legend is that Mamas was sum- 
moned by the Byzantine authorities for non- 
payment of his taxes. Since he lived only in 
a cave, and made no use of the public services, 
he argued that he was not bound to pay, but 
was arrested and taken to court. On the way 
to Nicosia a lion jumped out of a thicket and 
pounced on a lamb, which was playing on the 
path. Mamas rescued the lamb, got on to the 


back of the lion, and rode it straight into the 
presence of the Governor who, on observing 
it, hurriedly exempted him from taxation for 
life. He has since been called the patron saint 
of taxpayers. 

Another saint, familiar to Cypriot church- 
goers, is St Lazarus, bald and lean and 
sunken-eyed, with a Bible in his hand and 
sometimes an onlooker holding his nose, “‘for 
by this time he stinketh’”’. After his resurrec- 
tion Lazarus was put into a leaky boat by the 
Jews, and pushed out to sea. He drifted to 
Cyprus, became Bishop of Citium (now 
Larnaca) and lived to a ripe old age, his 
body being removed at his death to Con- 
stantinople and finally to Marseilles, where it 
remains. The most important Cypriot saint 
in St Neophytos, a 12th-century cowherd who 
became a learned historian and wrote of 
Richard Coeur de Lion’s occupation: ““Eng- 
land is a country beyond Rumania on the 
north, out of which a cloud of English with 
their sovereign, embarking together on large 
vessels called smacks, sailed towards Jerusa- 
lem... The English king, the wretch, landed 
in Cyprus, and found it a nursing mother.” 
Neophytos founded, against his will, a 
monastery in the mountains above Paphos. 
He hewed himself a cave, out of the moun- 
tainside, in which to live the life of a hermit. 
But a community of monks grew up around 
him, and he became a centre of pilgrimage 
from far and wide. His cave is still to be seen: a 
convenient, rock-hewn flat, covered with wall- 
paintings which illustrate the scenes of his life. 
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The Byzantine vision of Christ, tempered 
by peasant simplicity, is shown to great 
advantage in the church of Panayia tou 
Arakou at Lagoudhera. Notable in the 
Nativity (above) are the figures of the 
shepherds ; and in the Presentation in the 
Temple (left) the single ear-ring which 
Cypriot mothers give to their only sons 
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The paintings at Lagoudhera were com- 
pleted in 1193. From the centre of the dome 
(above) Christ Pantocrator, Ruler of 
the World, looks down in the majesty of 
Divine power, surrounded by angels and 
prophets. No less powerful, in its deep 
appeal to human emotions, is the face of 
(right) the Man of Sorrows at Pelendri 
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On September 14, the patron saint's feast-day at the monastic 
Church of Omodhos, the precincts become a fair-ground where 
chaffering and secular music continue even during the services 


The cell of St Neophytos is tended today 
by a white-bearded monk who is his living 
image. Indeed this continuity between past 
and present, between the dead and the living, 
is an essential feature of Cyprus. With the 
gradual shifting of communications and com- 
munities, the painted churches may today be 
less frequented than they were. But the 
aspect and life of the people around them has 
changed little. Lagoudhera, once a mona- 
stery, is now a farmyard, the long slope of its 
church roof rising, amid ancient guardian 
ilexes, from buildings where only a single 
peasant family now lives and cultivates the 
soil. The Church of the Holy Cross, up a 
rough mountain path from Platanistasa, is 
deserted but for an old, crippled goatherd, 
tending a few vines and fruit trees. Asinou, 
with its fine frescoes of the r2th to the 14th 
centuries, is today a lonely ark on a hillside, 
far from human habitation. But on the feast- 
days of their saints, or other feast-days, such 
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as Easter, the churches live 
again as they must have lived 
in the past. 

The churchyards become 
fair-grounds, where peasants 
gather from the mountain vil- 
lages to sell their pots (still in 
the style of the Bronze Age), 
their stuffs and country pro- 
duce, and pedlars come to sell 
cheap goods from the towns. 
The procession of the sacred 
icon jostles its way, with no 
sense of affronted dignity, be- 
tween the stalls, and the chant- 
ing of the liturgy, within the 
church, discords gaily with the 
sound of mandolins and haw- 
kers’ cries without. All day 
there are picnics, the Cypriot’s 
favourite recreation, in which 
the priests join convivially. 
The carcasses of sheep and 
goats hang from the olive trees, 
staining the ground red with 
blood, awaiting their turn at 
the spit which revolves over an 
aromatic wood fire. Wine is 
drunk by the gallon and songs 
are sung: religious chants alter- 
nating with modern Greek 
love lyrics and ballads dating 
from Turkish and even medi- 
aeval times. Throughout the 
day, and far into the evening, 
troubadours perform and young 
men dance, while a continuous 
swarm of peasants pours in and out of the 
church, kissing the icons, lighting tapers and 
leaving offerings for the saint, with prayers 
that ailments may be cured. 

Pagan and Christian pleasures blend with- 
out incongruity. Throughout Cyprus, indeed, 
the transition from one to the other has been 
gradual, if not imperceptible. The Church of 
the Holy Cross (Stavros tou Ayasmati) is still, 
to some, the Church of the Eye of Zeus 
(Stavros tou Dhiosmati). Children still jump 
across bonfires at Easter, as Greek shepherds 
jumped across them in the classical Spring 
festival of the Parilia. Fertility cults persist 
under new and Christian names, and the 
Virgin Mary is worshipped much as Aphrodite 
was worshipped in the past. Strong as the 
Christian tradition in Cyprus may be, there is 
as strong a pagan tradition behind it, and the 
peculiar charm of the painted churches is 
that, for all their heavenly aspirations, they 
remain also of the earth earthy. 


